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Now, hear it in song ,.. the 
story of Wesley’s Conversion 


“Mvisthle 


New ...and important for all Methodists 


Fite 


... an original oratorio por- 


traying in music the conversion experience of John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism and leader of a great Christian movement. 


Hear the beautiful hymns of Charles Wesley. . . 


The hymns of Charles Wesley are used 
liberally. Many of the words of the ora- 
torio are drawn from documents of the 
Wesley family. Also used are letters of 
John and Charles and their mother, 
Suzanna Wesley; the journals of both 
brothers, the sermons of John, a selec- 
tion by William Cowper, and passages 
from the Bible. 


World premiere performance 


This record is the world premiere per- 
formance of The Invisible Fire. It was 
sung at the closing session of the Sixth 
Quadrennial National Methodist Student 
Conference held at the University of 
Kansas and was jointly commissioned by 
the Department of Worship and Arts of 
the National Council of Churches and 
the pane Methodist Student Move- 
ment. 


Beautiful chorus and orchestra . . . 


The oratorio is sung by the National 
Student Movement chorus of 200 voices 
with orchestration by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It is conducted 
by Dr. Thor Johnson; Dr. Tom F. Driver 
wrote the libretto; Cecil Effinger is the 
composer. Soloists are Ilona Kombrink; 
Andrew White; Andrew McKinley and 
Bonnie Jones. The Invisible Fire is an 
ideal gift! High Fidelity. 


3314 LP record postpaid, $4.95 


Add state sales tax if it applies 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 7 
Cincinnati 2 ¢ Dallas! ¢ Detroit | 
Kansas City 6 . 
New York 11 . 
Portland 5 . 


Chicago 11 


Nashville 2 
Pittsburgh 30 
Richmond 16 
San Francisco 2 








NEWSLETTER 


NEW MUSIC MAGAZINE. The Methodist Publishing House, in 
co-operation with the Editorial Division of the 
Board of Education, now is planning a church music 
magazine. And the Board of Publication is ready to 
establish a department of music. In each case the 
budget has been approved, and a search is under way 
for an editor and department head, Dr. J. Otis 
Young, MPH associate publisher, recently announced 
to 200 delegates attending the Biennial National 
Conference of Methodist Musicians at Boston Univer- 
sity. 


MUCH SUPPORT FOR ADVANCE PROGRAM? A recent survey 
shows 70.9 per cent of 38,054 Methodist churches in 
91 annual conferences participated in giving to 
General Advance Specials, the program of giving to 
a particular mission cause. Conference Advance 
Specials received support from 52.8 per cent of the 
surveyed churches; Week of Dedication, 61.6 per 
cent ; and Fellowship of Suffering and Service, 58.7 
per cent. 


STUDY MISSIONARY TRAINING METHODS. Rapid political and 
social changes around the world are forcing the 
Board of Missions to take a hard look at the way it 
trains and orients new missionaries. Are present 
methods adequate? To get answers the board will con- 
duct a six-months study, which will include a sur- 
vey of literature, visits to training centers, and 
conferences with missionaries to ask them what they 
feel is lacking. Several other Protestant denomi- 
nations have changed training programs recently, 
or are considering changes. 

(More church news page 98) 
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IDENTIFY YOURSELF wherever You Are 


with Methodism’s Own Pastor’s SIGNS! 


An attractive addition for your lawn... 


The Methodist Parsonage Marker is constructed of rust-proof 
steel, 10x18 inches in size. Baked black enamel finish, white ‘ aaa 
reflective beaded glass lettering. Mounted on steel standard; Ff persian 
pastor’s name plate removable—for local lettering or may be 
lettered at factory. Postage extra. ; : 
Marker with two lettered name plates. (Specify name.) — 
AP-35-L. Shpg. wt., 6 Ibs., 8 ozs. ee |) 
Marker with two blank name plates. (For local lettering.) 
AP-36-B. Wt., 6 Ibs., 8 ozs. $7.95 
Pair of replacement panels for pastor’s name. “AP- 37-R. Shpg. 
wt., pair, 2 Ibs. pair, $4.50 


Ones ii 


po SE | 


You’ll want this for your automobile .. . 
The pastor’s auto marker is easily attached to your automobile 
license plates with ordinary bolts. Rust-proof, heavy-gauge 
steel. Blue background with red design and white cross. Parsonage Marker 
Border of cross and word “Clergy” are processed in reflective 
white glass beads. Size 234x3 inches. AP-AM-40. Postage 
extra; wt., each, 2 ozs. . ian bales each, $1.50 


Dress up your office this fall... 
Plexiglas signs are available to you in either single or double- 
faced styles. White raised plastic letters on black plastic back- 
ground. Signs are two inches high, letters one-inch high. 
Order several for your offices and church classrooms. State 
copy desired. (See below.) 
Men Junior Library Kindergarten 
Women Senior Young People Church Office 
Adult Primary Bible Class Pastor’s Study 
Office Nursery Intermediate 


SINCLE-FACED SIGNS. Attaches with two small screws. Sign 
not exceeding ten letters. EE-XOF-20. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 
3 ozs. 


eee ee ee ee ee ee. ed 


DOUBLE-FACED SIGNS. With small bracket attachment to ex- a 


tend out from wall. May be read from both sides. Sign not 


exceeding 24 letters total including both sides. EE-XOF-17. p 
Postage extra; shpg. wt., . .. $5.00 PASTORS STUDY 


Each additional letter veces tOD Plexiglas Sign 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


The Methodist Publishing Houser 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 e Chlenge nN ° Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 e¢ Nashville 2 @ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 @¢ Richmond 16 e¢ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N.W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blyd. Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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Now, Urban Renewal 


W RrESTLING with the fact of 
urbanization has become, like eating 
or making a living, a fact of life for 
practically everyone. Suburbanite, 
farmer, industrial worker, cowhand, 
all are involved as much as the city 
dweller in a civilization dominated in- 
creasingly by the metropolis. For the 
churches, this offers a new testing 
ground for -their faith, their courage, 
and their resources. 

The city, of course, is nothing new. 
It has been at the center of civiliza- 
tion no doubt since the earliest spawn- 
ing of war, culture, and industry. But 
it is only in our time that the city has 
come to dominate. Like a tidal wave 
it has been coming, and there is noth- 
ing to stop it. 

The process of change in America’s 
cities continues as it always has at a 
relentless pace. The cycle of growth 
and decay, slum and renewal, dying 
and rising again goes on like life it- 
self. The most forward looking cities 
are staking out the problems of re- 
newal, planning in advance, and seek- 
ing to control the process of redevelop- 
ment in an orderly, scientific, and eco- 
nomic fashion. 

They are having to work faster be- 
cause of the increasing tempo of the 
change. The national Planning Asso- 
ciation in Washington last year called 
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FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 


John Wesley 


Foundered (WORD... - 3 I do not know 
Methodism any other religious society, 
1703-1791“. . 
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wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
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culiar to us.” 
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attention to ways in which urban cen- 
ters are becoming obsolete: “Traffic 
strangulation; spreading slums; bank- 
rupt mass transportation systems; in- 
adequate schools, parks, hospitals, 
water supplies, and sewers; air pollu- 
tion; the flight to unprepared suburbs; 
and aggravated social frictions are 
symptoms of a developing situation 
of dramatic seriousness to the welfare 
of the American people.” 

Lately, the churches have taken a 
closer look at urban life and found 
themselves wanting in many respects. 
It is to their credit, however, that they 
are at last waking up to the challenge. 
Most of the big denominations have 
held national urban conferences to 
come to grips with their role in our 
city-dominated civilization. But it is 
what is likely to happen after these 
conferences that counts. 

It is people, of course, that repre- 
sent the church’s stake in urban re- 
newal. The church must minister to 
the people where they are. 

The Methodist Urban Life Convo- 
cation in Washington this year was 
looking for a denominational strategy. 
No one seemed convinced that we had 
such a strategy, but there was hope 
that the church is on the right track. 
A great deal remains to be done be- 
fore Methodism can say it is on top of 
the problem. 

For one thing, a more adequate 
understanding of the urban situation 
is needed. Few leaders seem aware of 
what has been happening to city life 
in America or to be looking to what 
can be expected in the future. 

There is need for greater compre- 
hension of what the pressures of the 
inner city do to people, such as the 
effect on juvenile delinquency. 
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The typical downtown church has 
in the past drawn its members from 
all parts of the city. In the process of 
transition—city growth, changing 
neighborhoods, renewal—many __ of 
these churches have been lost or have 
become ineffective. Thus, there is the 
need to throw more strength into the 
regular urban church. 

It is estimated that Methodism has 
between 1,000 and 2,000 regular 
churches in the inner city now. Dr. 
Frederick A. Shippey has called these 
“America’s forgotten churches.” It 
isn’t that our church does not have a 
stronghold, but that it has been eroded 
and weakened in years when atten- 
tion was directed elsewhere. 

There are also opportunities for 
Christian service through specialized 
ministries, such as clubs fer the aged, 
youth, the deaf and other handicapped 
persons. We agree with those who cry, 
“let the church be the church in the 
cities,” but we believe it must also 
serve human need however it can. 
These two approaches should not be 
mutually exclusive. 

Any genuine over-all strategy de- 
nominational or interdenominational, 
is going to take a great deal of money. 
While individual churches ought to 
be self-supporting whenever they can 
be, the community of churches is go- 
ing to have to foot the bill for a bold 
and workable inner-city strategy. 

Renewal in the cities is going to 
continue. This is a plea that the 
church will be there with enough 
strength to meet the challenge, and 
that it will be there on time. 
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THIS IS MY BEST 





Readers are invited to send their 
best sermon illustrations to this de- 
partment. Contributors will receive 
a small check on acceptance of 
their illustrations—Eps. 


Where Are You Going? 

I was quite proud of my new high- 
powered car as I drove into a beauti- 
ful suburban village to visit a pa- 
rishioner. But there was a maze of 
streets. Seeing a small boy on a 
bicycle, I stopped, told him the street 
for which I was looking, and asked 
whether he could direct me. Proudly 
he mounted his bike and_ started 
down the street saying, “Follow me. 
I'll show you the way.” 

As I crept along at five miles an 
hour behind a small boy leading me 
like a police escort, I thought: The im- 
portant question is not “How fast 
can you go?” but “Do you know 
where you are going?” We need to 
know where the Church is, where it 
came from, and where it is going. We 
need a philosophy of religion, a reason 
for the faith that is in us. 


—F. J. Yerrer, pastor, the Methodist 
Church, Irvington, N.]. 
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$10,000 PROTECTION 
For 10 Years 


A Ministers Life 10-10” 
olicy protects your family at the 
ean possible cost because it is pure 
term insurance without frills and, also, 
because you are a “preferred risk”. 
Many ministers are actually enjoying this 
protection for less than they pay for 
their daily magazines or newspapers. 


Conversion Feature 


At any time before the ninth year, you 
may convert your “10-10” policy to 

an Ordinary Life or Endowment Polic 
that builds cash and termination 
values. For complete information 
write to: 








12344 


o- eo Ministers 
_Ministers fife Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, 

AND CASUALTY UNION Minn, 


The largest clergy insurance organization on this continent 
Stained 
ay 
Decorative Glass 


also repair work 


CITY GLASS 
SPECIALTY, INC. 


2124 South Calhoun St., Dept. E 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


As one of its reports to the church on issues of 
current interest, THE NEw CurisTIAN ADVOCATE 
presents this survey on the extent of the problem 
of obscene printed matter and what churches 
and government are doing about it.—Ens. 




























PUBLICATION of sex and 
crime has loomed in a single 
decade as a nation-wide problem 
in morals. Exploitation of obscen- 
ity is reaching deeply into the 
magazine industry. Has the sexy 
cover girl on America’s news- 
stands become a symbol of the 
nation’s reading habits? 

This question, though not a 
new one, has since World War II 
reached a top place among con- 
cerns of church, government, and 
mass media industries itself. 
While many fear censorship is 
rearing its ugly head, the battle 
is on between guardians of the 
nation’s morals and advocates of 
“every man his own censor.” 

Investigations into the prob- 
lem have been going apace. How 
deep is it? 

In 1937, there were only 18 
significant crime comic titles. By 
1948, new titles had been in- 
creased by 107. A 1952 report to 
Congress estimated crime comics 
alone at 90 million copies a 
month. Coincident with this re- 
port came Frederick Wertham’s 
book, Seduction of the Innocent 
(Rhinehart & Co., $4), which 
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Fighting Sex and Crime in Mass Media 


did much to bring to a boil anti- 
crime-comic sentiment on_ local 
and national levels. Such books 
were blamed for the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency, a charge that 
the Civil Liberties Union quickly 
denied. 

FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
gave his testimony, estimating 
that 15 million copies of sex mag- 
azines are published each month. 
Statistics are lacking, of course, 
but he believes there is a definite 
relationship to the rise in sex 
crimes. 

Resolutions by church, school, 
and welfare bodies have fol- 
lowed, with boycotts, policing, 
and legal attempts to regulate or 
suppress publication, sale, distri- 
bution, and exhibition of lewd 
and lurid literature. 


WHAT IS “OBSCENITY”? 


Defining and describing the 
objectionableness of objectionable 
publications present difficulties. 
What is “pornography”? And 
“obscenity”? According to Poet 
D. H. Lawrence, ‘What is por- 
nography to one man is the 
laughter of genius to another.” 
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Sometimes “obscenity” is de- 
fined in such broad terms that the 
formulation permits restraint on 
other grounds, and sometimes the 
definition is so narrow that pub- 
lications are condemned in their 
entirety when they are only “‘ob- 
scene”’ in spots. 

There is the old Hicklin case 
dating from an 1868 decision in 
England, but followed by most 
courts even in the U.S. until 1933. 
Oddly enough the case was 
brought against a broker who 
had sold copies of militant Protes- 
tant pamphlets on “The Con- 
fessional Unmasked,” attempting 
to show the iniquity of questions 
priests put to females in the con- 
fessional. 

In 1933 came the Ulysses case 
and the attack on Erskine Cald- 
well’s God’s Little Acre. These 
books were judged in their en- 
tirety, not by passages taken out 
of context, as having legitimate 
literary subjects and treatments. 

Then in 1956, Supreme Court 
Justice William J. Brennan said 
that obscenity is determined by 
“whether to the average person, 
applying contemporary stand- 
ards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole ap- 
peals to prurient interests.” 


AMERICAN COURTS ACT 


The first American obscenity 
case dates back to 1821, in Massa- 
chusetts. Congress enacted 20 ob- 
scenity laws between 1842 and 
1956. In June 1957, the Supreme 
Court ruled that federal and 
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state governments have the right 
to judge and ban obscene litera- 
ture and other lewd material. 
Now, every state in the U.S.A. 
has special obscenity statutes. But 
in spite of such statutes, movies, 
radio, television, newspapers, and 
billboards continue to issue all 
manner of advertising materials 
which hint of sex. 

The federal government’s ef- 
forts are centered around en- 
forcing the Post Office Act of 
1956, which allows the stopping 
for 20 days the mail of any com- 
pany said to be sending out ob- 
scene material. 

The Post Office Department is 
speeding up its campaign against 
companies which peddle smutty 
movies and photos through the 
mails. Its inspectors estimate that, 
from a trickle in 1950, direct 
mail advertisements for pornog- 
raphy at the rate of 50 million a 
year now are flooding homes 
across the country. 

Government agencies deny, 
however, any desire or intent to 
play the role of censor. Charles 
D. Ablard, judicial officer in the 
Post Office Department, tells our 
staff that “the best and most ef- 
fective work in obscenity control 
not only can be done but must be 
done by state and local commu- 
nities through the churches, 
PTAs, and other groups,” be- 
cause “more and more of the 
activities of the federal govern- 
ment in this area are being curbed 
by court decisions.” 


On the other hand, the Authors 
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League of America says in a 
formal declaration, ‘The right to 
define legal abuses of the free- 
dom to write, and to punish vio- 
lators, must be limited to the 
national and state legislatures 
and law courts, subject to the 
basic guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S.” The 
League disputes the right of any 
individual or group to set up 
limits on the freedom to write, 
which it interprets to include 
freedom of publication, distribu- 
tion, and performance of writ- 
ings. 


CHURCHES CAMPAIGN 
Churches and other unofficial 

organizations maintain the right 

to discourage reading that turns 


their own members’ minds from 
spiritual thought. The Methodist 
Church, for example, asks its 
Board of Temperance to “active- 
ly seek the suppression of sa- 
lacious and corrupting literature. 
- - .” But under our Constitu- 
tion, the government cannot im- 
pose such censorship. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews are agreed on 
that. They demand instead codes 
of decent conduct by publishers. 

Independent publishers are 
amenable to such demands. For 
example, in May, last year, 16 
publishers, 850 wholesalers, and 
110,000 retailers of the Bureau 
of Independent Publishers and 
Distributors launched a self-po- 
licing campaign against obscene 
publications. 

At about the same time, a 
group of Protestants met in 


Washington, D.C., to consider the 
problem as presented in a series 
of articles by Ralph A. Cannon, 
a Methodist minister of Spartan- 
burg, S.C., in the South Carolina 
Christian Advocate, exposing the 
lurid content of magazines on 
the newsstands. As a result, last 
September, the Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publica- 
tions was organized, representing 
member denominations of the 
National Council of Churches, 
the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, and some _ unaffiliated 
Protestant groups. The church- 
men proposed to carry on a 
nation-wide fight against obscen- 
ity in magazines and other mass 
media, to encourage higher stand- 
ards of publication, and to back 
“necessary federal, state, and 
local laws.” 

To carry on the campaign, one 
of the groups’ first actions was to 
urge Chicago authorities to pros- 
ecute for obscenity exhibitors of 
the French movie, “'The Game of 
Love” in November, 1957. Under 
the Municipal Code, Chicago’s po- 
lice board banned the film; but 
the U.S. Supreme Court held that 
“prior restraint” through a 
board of censors is unlawful. The 
commission noted, however, that 
it did not say it is permissable to 
show an obscene movie in Chi- 
cago. 

Last January, representatives 
of the commission appeared at a 
congressional hearing to urge en- 
actment of stiffer penalties for 
transmission of obscenity in U.S. 
mails. 

The Roman Catholic church 
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has a similar organization in its 
National Office for Decent Liter- 
ature, formed in 1938 in Chicago 
by a group of bishops. It is note- 
worthy among unofficial organi- 
zations because of the prominence 
it has achieved and the influence 
it has had on the removal of what 
it considers objectionable comics, 
magazines, and books from circu- 
lation. 

But in carrying out its objec- 
tives, this group has been accused 
of censorship—particularly be- 
cause of monthly lists of disap- 
proved publications drawn up by 
Catholic mothers as unsuitable 
for a Roman Catholic youth. Po- 
lice, civic groups, and other 
churches have used these lists— 
sometimes to threaten, coerce, or 
punish dealers in reading matter. 
In at least three dioceses, priests 
have urged their parishioners to 
patronize only “co-operating” 
dealers. 

In May, at a San Francisco leg- 
islative hearing on obscene litera- 
ture, witness Billy Graham urged 
passage of a law that would 
“spell out in detail what is ob- 
scene.” He said the definition 
should “state just what parts of 
the female body must be covered 
in printed pictures.” Legislation 
alone will not solve the obscenity 
problem, he added. ‘There is need 
for a change in the moral climate, 
a moral bath.” 


OBJECT TO CENSORSHIP 


There are severe critics of cen- 
sorship who set themselves up as 
guardians of freedom. They see 
hazards of censorship now in ef- 
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fect, under whatever name or 
method, and seek to warn of 
underlying dangers. Some are: 

e Imposition of the criteria of 
one point of view on others in the 
community; for instance, by boy- 
cotting booksellers. 

e Denying the opportunity of 
free choice, fearing it may be un- 
wisely used. 

e Banning of serious literature 
and works of art; such as books 
included on the National Office 
for Decent Literature lists by 
authors who have won the Nobel 
Peace Prize, the Pulitzer Prize, 
and the National Book Award 
(largely reprints as paperbacks), 
may eventually be applied to 
freedom of communication gener- 
ally. 

e Destruction of the climate that 
nourishes the minds of free men. 

There is a middle road. Those 
who walk it feel the government 
has limited its competence in cer- 
tain areas, and they act through 
argument, persuasion, and pres- 
sure to influence public events to- 
ward what they feel is society’s 
good. 

As Malcolm Boyd says in Christ 
and Celebrity Gods (see review, 
p-. 89, this issue) we must “move 
forward with a definite program 
through chaos and powerful 
demonic force.” 

Ralph A. Cannon adds that 
either the attainment of better 
laws or a program of voluntary 
censorship would be the first step 
... “It is a sickness for which the 
Church has the only real cure. 
It is our responsibility before God 
to fulfill our ministry of healing.” 
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A FIERCE blaze and a pillar of 
smoke . . . this is what I see from 
my study window. The home of one 
of my member-families is burning, 
just two doors from the church. 

Spectators have gathered. An ice 
cream truck threads through them 
and stops by the lounging firemen. 
One man lies on the lawn ready for 
a midday rest, his fire helmet pulled 
over his eyes. He lifts it to call “Make 
mine chocolate.” Just then the roof 
crashes in. 

As I watch, I know that in a few 
months they will come to burn the 
parsonage, too. Community Methodist 
Church of West Van Nuys lies in the 
path of an expanding airport. 

The first block of homes has been 
acquired. Those that could be moved 
were sold. Others must be burned. 

It is a little discouraging to see the 
houses go up in smoke. Discourag- 
ing? It is downright disquieting. The 
razing of these homes seems almost 
like an assault on the sanctity and se- 
curity of the families themselves. 

When it became clear that the 
church’s days in its present site were 
numbered, a great pessimism swept 
the congregation. Some remembered 
workdays that had accomplished this 
job or that bit of construction. There 
was a sense of injustice—and defeat. 

It had been distracting, of course, 
to worship with jet aircraft roaring 
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...to make way for an expanding airport 


Pastor, 


overhead. But somehow we _ had 
learned to live with them. They 
taught us patience even in worship. 

Now we're moving away from all 
that noise. The first few Sundays of 
comparative quiet will probably shat- 
ter our worship. We'll have to get 
used to it. 

The clearing and leveling of our 
present property will be a shock. How- 
ever, it is a shock for which we are 
prepared. It is one from which we are 
learning a lesson—the true nature of 
the Church. 

We are coming to know with our 
hearts what many have said with lips 
and heard with ears—yet only partial- 
ly understood. The Church is not a 
geographical place nor a_ physical 
structure. It is the fellowship of the 
followers of Jesus. 

In this restless land, through-ways 
knife across our urban areas, and civic 
improvement projects mow down 
blocks of buildings. If we think in 
terms of decades, there is nothing very 
permanent about the faces our cities 
wear. Undoubtedly, many churches 
will be forced to relocate. 

Yet, they will learn what all of us 
should know: the Church can never 
stand still. And, even if we do not 
have to move physically, we must al- 
ways move spiritually. What is re 
quired of us is that we make sure that 
change is growth. 
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Is the 
Downtown 


Church 


Ananswer based on a nation-wide 
study of 130 Methodist churches. 


Tue CHURCH of the inner 
city is a spiritual colossus, standing 
athwart the modern city. It serves 
as a watershed between two worlds 
—the sacred and the profane—con- 
necting Christ and culture. Here 
the high demands of religion are 
promulgated to the world, while 
the problems of secular life are 
deeply impressed upon the Chris- 
tian community. In culture, the 
Church functions as a_ spiritual 
catalyst. In religion, it needles 
Christianity with the legitimate 
concerns of society. 


Now professor of sociology of re- 
ligion at Drew University, Frederick 
A, Shippey was for nine years a 
Methodist General Board of Missions 
director of research and surveys. 
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To try to understand this role, I 
studied 130 Methodist churches 
scattered across the United States. 
Each one is a downtown church 
located in the central business dis- 
trict of a city. They are churches of 
many types and sizes. Together 
they present a cross section of the 
downtown ministry of Methodism. 

What are the findings? 

First, I have noted that vigorous 
new life pervades the church 
school. What was heretofore an 
anemic and a relatively feeble 
enterprise of marginal importance 
has now blossomed into a dynamic 
organization. Since downtown 
churches are commonly supposed 
to be weak in religious education, 
it is surprising to note now that 
most church schools are growing— 
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some phenomenally. One-fourth of 
those schools studied have doubled 
or tripled in enrollment. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
downtown churches have 
shown great expansion among chil- 
dren ve youth. All told, only 18 
s (one out of seven) reported 
losses. However, most of 
these are regionally located in the 
northeastern United States. Yet the 
decrease is amply contained in the 
overwhelming growth of other 
schools, yielding a net gain of 44.1 
per cent, or approximately 40,000 
persons. 

Moreover, the downtown church 
school is a large one. By several 
times it eclipses the size of other 
Methodist schools across the city. 
Actually, one downtown church 
school out of two boasts the largest 
enrollment of Methodist churches 
there. Actual enrollment _ size 
ranges from 117 to 4,200. 

Half of the church schools enroll 
more than 1,000 pupils each, and 
many enroll over 2,000 each. This, 
however, is implied in the overall 
average of 1,054 persons. 

In 1945, the average was only 731 
enrollees. No longer can one say 
that the downtown church school is 
a feeble affair. 

Everywhere one turns today he 
may see gleaming new classrooms, 
new worship and recreational facil- 
ities. Moreover, everywhere may be 
found recently employed directors 
of religious education. All this has 
greatly enhanced the magnetic 
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power of the downtown church 
school. 

Yet this does not adequately eXx- 
plain the astonishing educational 
renaissance. A daring adventure in 
evangelical outreach is going on and 
is accomplishing more than the re- 
cruitment of tomorrow’s church. It 
is restoring emphasis upon the 
home as a religious unit, thus com- 
bating juvenile delinquency 
other forms of social disorganiza- 
tion. Great and physical 
readiness have combined to attract 
many into the religious 
education program downtown, de- 
spite the formidable handicap of ex- 
ceptional travel distance. 

Second, in terms of mission funds 
raised, the downtown church is vir- 
tually peerless. Nine congregations 
out of 10 contribute a tithe or more 
from the total annual budget to 
missionary and related causes. In- 
deed, nearly half of them donate 
amounts equal to or exceeding 20 
per cent of the budget. 

Whether one considers mission- 
ary contributions in the categories 
of $50,000 and above (six churches), 
or $25,000 and above (18 churches), 
or $10,000 and above per year (61 
churches), “generous giving” i is an 
appropriate label. The downtown 
church cannot be lightly regarded 
in terms of its support of the de- 
nomination’s missionary endeavor. 

No worthy cause is omitted from 
the portfolio of concerns in the 
downtown church: foreign, domes- 
tic, educational, church extension, 


and 


desire 


persons 
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urban slum, or even eleemosynary. 
Across the broad range, the down- 
town church maintains not only 
general interest but also sponsors 
“specials”: the erection of a hospital 
in India, a new Volkswagen for 
Japan, support of a Latin American 
church, scholarships for 
refugees, establishment of an old 
people’s home, erecting new subur- 
ban churches, contributions to the 
Alaska Methodist College. 

In missionary support, in church 
extension, and in other religious en- 
terprises, the downtown church ac- 
cepts an Atlas-like share of the bur- 
den. 

Third, the downtown church is a 
pacemaker for the denomination. 
It has more people, more buildings, 
more organizations, more staff, and 
more wealth than most other con- 
gregations. Usually its edifice is the 
largest in the city and probably one 
of the few which is air conditioned. 
Often because of sheer impressive- 
ness, newcomers gravitate to its 
public services. For many persons 
the central church functions as a re- 
ligious port of entry. Persons join 
here and later possibly transfer to a 
neighborhood church. 

A small downtown church is an 
anomaly. Hence in terms of mem- 
bership, this church is almost in a 
class by itself, ranging beyond 8,000 
affliated persons. Congregations in 
the present survey average 1,937 
members each, which would pass as 
a strong church almost anywhere 
in American Protestantism. 


college 
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Despite its great size, the down- 
town church has registered mem- 
bership growth since World War 
II]. Yet compared with suburban 
churches, its gains are rather mod- 
est. One-half of the congregations 
downtown increased by 10 per cent; 
one-fourth by more than 25 per 
cent; a dozen gained at least 50 per 
cent; and three doubled in mem- 
bership size. However, the large 
churches require numerous people 
to produce even modest gains. 


Ox the negative side, fewer than 
one-third of the congregations re- 
ported serious losses. During the 
trend period, 1945-1957, an overall 
gain of 7.7 per cent, or approximate- 
ly 20,000 persons, occurred. To 
grow at all downtown is an achieve- 
ment. 

This church sets the denomina- 
tional pace in finances. According to 
the present survey, the average an- 
nual budget is just under $100,000, 
but some budgets exceed $200,000. 
Such financial capacity carries with 
it the power to obtain the services of 
more experienced and trained min- 
isters. Surrounded by a competent 
secretarial and ministerial staff, the 
preacher often becomes a “voice” in 
the city. Even popularity within 
secular organizations attracts the 
religiously foot-loose to the down- 
town church, which becomes the 
focus of a marvelous and far-flung 
ministry. 

The downtown church is sensi- 
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tive to changes of mood in the secu- 
lar world. This seismic capacity was 
examined in the present study. A 
“return to religion” is reported by 
pastors. Following World War II, 
an improvement in the general 
climate for religious work appeared. 
This is manifest in eager lay partic- 
ipation, improved worship attend- 
ance, additional financial support, 
deepened church loyalty, increased 
churchmindedness, appreciation of 
the church, demand for spiritual 
counseling, openness to religious 
appeals. 

But the downtown colossus is 
more than a denominational pace- 
maker. It ever points beyond its 
own altar to the larger world of 
Protestant fellowship and activity. 
An authentic ecumenical concern 
arises from its purpose and from its 
practical involvement in missions, 
in social service, and in church ex- 
tension. 

Denominationalism is a moor- 
ing, not a hobble, in such activity. A 
place of meeting, monetary dona- 
tions, lend-lease leadership, and lit- 
erature distribution describe some 
of the ways in which this congrega- 
tion functions as a channel of ecu- 
menical concern. Locally it speaks 
and acts in behalf of world Chris- 
tianity. 

Although caught in a Jacobean 
wrestle with almost insoluble prob- 
lems, the downtown church some- 
how carries on its ministry. One 
pastor wryly suggests that urban 
residents confront but two problems 
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—parking and reducing. However, 
other ministers insist that the dif- 
ficulties are more numerous. 

At least seven emerge from the 
present investigation of downtown 
Christianity: 

(1) Transportation and parking. 

(2) Modernization of the edifice. 

(3) Retention of membership 
contacts. 

(4) Transfers to sister city and 
suburban churches. 

(5) Task of serving several gen- 
erations simultaneously. 

(6) Bringing a common ministry 
to various social classes. 

(7) How to achieve total Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

That these problems are peren- 
nial and resist lasting solutions is 
common knowledge. But always 
beyond the manifest difficulties lies 
the concealed struggle between 
Christ and culture. This becomes 
the basic issue which underlies all 
practical problems. And this is the 
fourth trend noted in my study. 

The downtown church is here to 
stay. It has stopped running away. 
Since World War II, a great new 
ministry has opened in the inner 
city. Situated athwart the crossroads 
of the city, the downtown church 
certainly is big enough, organized 
enough, wealthy enough, and spir- 
itual enough to witness for Christ 
throughout the entire city. 

Without the enormous ministry 
of the downtown church, the wit- 
ness of the Christian Gospel in the 
modern city would be weak indeed. 
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Pastoral Care 


How to help 


By ARCHIBALD F. WARD, JR. 


Families of the Mentally IIl 


before, during, and after 


a patient’s hospitalization 


iF YOU have 500 church mem- 
bers, the chances are that 50 of 
them either have been or will be 
patients in a mental hospital. These 

0 persons—10 per cent of your 
membership, in fact—will come 
from many different families. And 
when one member of the family be- 
comes mentally ill, all members 
suffer. 

Severe illness of any sort always 
has a critical effect upon the entire 
family, but the effects of mental 
illness upon the family are especial- 
ly severe. Mental illness affects the 
family before, during, and after the 
period of hospitalization. 

Almost never does a person be- 
come mentally ill overnight. For 


Archibald F. Ward, Jr., is chaplain 
of Eastern State Hospital, Williams- 
burg, Va., and is accredited as a chap- 
by the 
Clinical Training, Inc. 


lain-supervisor Council for 
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mental illness usually develops 
slowly and insidiously. During this 
development, the whole family is 
under major stress; and this distress 
is often increased when the bewil- 
derment of not knowing what is 
going on (or closing one’s eyes to 
it) is added to the disruptive ef- 
fects of the developing illness itself. 

When one member of a family is 
in the hospital, the result may be 
as drastic as requiring the entire re- 
organization of the family’s pattern 
of living. Especially when there are 
young children in the home and 
one of the parents has to be hos- 
pitalized, the family is faced with 
an acute emergency which may go 
on for years. 

Not only does it take the mental 
patient longer to get sick; he is also 
longer getting well. And even when 
he is able to leave the hospital, he 
usually does so on a kind of “trial” 
basis. It is seldom—perhaps never— 
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possible to keep a person in a 
mental hospital until he is com- 
pletely and indisputably well. 

Part of the reason is that a period 
of further recuperation is required 
(which is the case, of course, with 
many physical illnesses) even when 
the patient no longer needs to be 
in the hospital. 


A DEEPER reason, however, lies 
in the fact that mental illness in- 
volves the total person in his rela- 
tionships with his fellow men. Our 
mental hospitals are essentially com- 
munities of the sick. The real test of 
health, therefore, must come in the 
community of the predominantly 
well. The ability to live outside the 
hospital is one of the more usual 
tests of mental health, and living in 
the community of the predominant- 
ly well is one of the ways of learn- 
ing or relearning the ways of 
health, or at least that part of health 
associated with getting along with 
others. This entire process most 
obviously and intimately involves 
the family. 

To focus on the family when 
mental illness strikes is both the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity of 
pastoral-caring. So now we ask: 
How can the pastor most helpfully 
minister to these families of the 
mentally ill? 

Let us recognize, first of all, that 
what the pastor does will depend 
mainly upon what he himself is. 
His actions will spring from his 
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basic attitudes. Thus it is not really 
possible to present the pastor with 
a set of techniques or other “gim- 
micks” which can in any sense be 
an adequate substitution for temper- 
ament and training. 

The right sort of training may go 
a long way in modifying tempera- 
ment, especially when the program 
of theological education includes 
the kind of clinical training which 
meets at least the minimum stand- 
ards recommended by the National 
Conference: on Clinical Pastoral 
Education. 

If the pastor is someone whose 
basic attitude is one of understand- 
ing and accepting, both others and 
himself, rather than prejudging and 
condemning—and if he is sufficient- 
ly free from personal anxiety to be 
perceptive of the needs of others— 
here are some of the things which 
he can do: 

Replace fears with facts. Much 
of the anxiety about mental illness 
is a kind of dread of the unknown. 
The pastor can minister effectively 
when he helps his people replace 
fears with facts. 

Required reading for anyone who 
wishes to be helpful to the families 
of the mentally ill is Mental Illness: 
A Guide for the Family by Edith 
M. Stern (Harper & Bros., $2.50). 
This little book is literally a “guide- 
book for relatives”; and it deals di- 
rectly and in layman’s language 
with such topics as “when mental 
illness strikes,” “getting the patient 
admitted,” “life in a mental hos- 
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pital,” “the family and the hos- 
pital,” “letters and visits,” and 
“when the patient comes home.” 

When the minister himself is 
adequately informed, he is in posi- 
tion to provide relevant informa- 
tion for the family. One way to 
make a beginning in providing this 
kind of information is to offer to 
lend the family a copy of Mrs. 
Stern’s little book. The alert pastor 
will recognize what information 
needs to be added. And the discus- 
sion of this reading is one of the 
ways of revealing the areas of the 
family’ s special anxieties. 

Es vecially valuable information 
ome available to the pastor 
when he visits the mental hospitals. 
If he knows what the inside of a 
mental hospital is like, he can help 
the family of the mentally ill. If he 
has visited the particular hospital 
where the sick person is being 
treated, that means vastly more. It 
may mean still more, if he has come 
to know some of the psychiatrists 
and the hospital chaplain. 

Give counsel by understanding. 
Ecclesiasticus 44:3 uses these words. 
It is not required that the pastor 
“know all the answers,” especially 
in the field of mental illness. People 
need to be talked with far more 
than they need to be talked to. And 
talking with people, particularly the 
families of the mentally ill, means 
most when they have the opportu- 
nity to communicate their feelings. 

They may tell you of their grief 
by their silence, as Job did when 
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his friends first visited him after 
his series of misfortunes. (Let it 
be noted that these “friends” pro- 
vided a helpful ministry until their 
own anxieties so overwhelmed 
them that they just Aad to start 
talking!) The families of the men- 
tally ill have all sorts of feelings— 
about themselves as well as about 
their loved ones—and these feelings 
need to be communicated to some- 
one who can hear them. 

These feelings may be either di- 
rect or indirect expressions of 
anxiety, apprehension, and dread; 
they may also be expressions of un- 
certainty and guilt (as, for example, 
whether or not they did the right 
thing by taking their loved one to 
the hospital, or whether they some- 
how “caused” him to become sick); 
or there may be feelings of shame 
(that mental illness has struck 
their family); or there may be 
either veiled or direct expressions 
of resentment against the person 
who has become sick, especially if 
some of the sy mptoms of the sick- 
ness included expressions of hostil- 
ity against one or more family 
members. 

To be able to listen understand- 
ingly, seeking deeply to understand 
how the other person feels, is to ex- 
perience the feelings of another— 
and this is where the pastor’s own 
anxieties or unresolved feelings may 
get in his own way and hence in 
the way of his people. But if he 
can accep? the other person and his 
feelings, without necessarily either 
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agreeing or disagreeing with his 
words, he will not only enlarge his 
own understanding but will pro- 
vide that effective “counsel” which 
arises out of understanding others 
and himself. 

It will help to remember that the 
specialty of the psychiatrist is the 
understanding and treatment of 
mental illness, while the specialty 
of the minister is spiritual health. 

When the patient first enters the 
hospital, one way you can help is 
to communicate with the hospital 
chaplain, giving him whatever in- 
formation you can about the pa- 
tient and his family. In many in- 
stances, pastors possess the most re- 
liable information about the fam- 
ily and community aspects of the 
illness—information which may be 
essential, if the members of the hos- 
pital staff are to help the patient 
find his way back to health. 

In some instances, the hospital 
chaplain may find it advisable to re- 
fer the pastor to the hospital social 
service department or to the doctor 
to whom the patient has been as- 
signed. In other instances, where 
there may be facts about the person 
or his illness which the pastor may 
feel free to disclose only to the chap- 
lain, it will be part of the chaplain’s 
responsibility to determine how this 
information can be most judiciously 
used without being abused. 

In addition to providing this kind 
of helpful information, the pastor 
will naturally want to carry the 
ministry of his church to the mem- 
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ber who is sick. When the pastor 
visits his hospitalized parishioner, 
he will usually find it helpful to 
himself as well as to patient and 
hospital to talk with the chaplain. 

Influence church and community 
attitudes. Mental illness is so com- 
plex a matter that no one would 
presume to speak dogmatically 
about the cause. However, we do 
know that attitudes play a large 
part, both in getting sick and in 
getting well. Moreover, attitudes 
are formed in our relationships with 
other people, initially of course 
with the family, then later modified 
by other life experiences. But the 
traffic of attitudes is by no means 
strictly a one-way street, for this 
kind of traffic can flow both ways. 

Attitudes of any one individual 
may be formed and influenced pre- 
dominantly by his family. The fam- 
ily’s attitudes in turn are influenced 
by the church and other vital insti- 
tutions. However, even a single in- 
dividual may set in motion new or 
revised attitudes that will in time 
affect large segments of the church 
and community, and thus have 
their influence, for better or for 
worse, upon other individuals. 

So far as this kind of transforma- 
tion of attitudes is concerned, it is 
almost impossible to think of any- 
one who is in a more strategic po- 
sition than the pastor. His own at- 
titude about the mentally ill and 
their families will be “caught” by 
members of his church and com- 
munity. 
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As I have already stated, the 
world outside the hospital is the 
community of the predominantly 
well—though sometimes one won- 
ders how well. Real mental health 
is infectious! One of the ways a pas- 
tor can help the families of the 
mentally ill is to help create in the 
church and the community at large 
a kind of climate in which good 
mental health can flourish. 

The church family. Pastoral-car- 
ing for the families of the mentally 
ill is ideally and practically a part 
of the total church program, rather 
than a segment off by itself. Much 
of the pastor’s most effective work 
may be done in and through small 
groups which share mutual con- 
cerns. While work with individuals 
is essential, the pastor misses one of 
his best opportunities for helping 
people to help themselves and one 
another, if he neglects to help his 
church practice what is involved in 
being “members one of another.” 
The more the church becomes a 
caring and sharing fellowship, the 
more it will be possible for the 
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church family to be helpful to the 
individual families within its fold. 

In preaching too! Most preachers 
would be more than a little sur- 
prised, if they knew how many peo- 
ple use the sermon as a basis for de- 
ciding whether they can talk with 
the pastor about matters of really 
vital, ptrsonal concern. People want 
to know: Is this someone who will 
at least try to understand what I 
am up against? or will he add to 
my feelings of shame, disgrace, 
aloneness? Does he have anything 
to offer, personally or professional- 
ly, to help me meet my desperate 
needs? 

For the families of the mentally 
sick, these questions are often even 
more poignant than they are for 
others. 

The pastor will do well to ask 
himself before each sermon: “Is 
this something I would preach if I 
knew that members of the family 
of a mentally ill person—past, pres- 
ent, or future—are listening?” 

They are ... whether you know 
it or not! 


Righteousness 


Why do Christians turn away from their righteous pastors? 
Why do people turn away from righteous neighborhoods? Why 
do many turn away from righteous Christianity and from the 
Jesus it paints and the God it proclaims? Why do they turn to 
those who are not considered to be the righteous ones? Often, cer- 
tainly, it is because they want to escape judgment. But more often 
it is because they seek a love which is rooted in forgiveness, and 
this the righteous ones cannot give. 


—Pauv Titticn in The New Being (copyright 1955 by Paul Tillich), reprinted 
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by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The Minister’s Role 
in Industrial Conflict | 


j 
An educational director for the U.A.W. talks with | 
ministers about their role in labor-management relations. 











A reconciler can 


oil” negotiations, 


but he should never be a negotiator. 


By JAMES L. RHINESMITH 


Ten of the country’s leading 
ministers were invited to advise the 
American Motors Corporation on 
“ethical aspects” of collective bar- 
gaining. Explaining this unprece- 
dented course of action, Edward L. 
Cushman, vice president in charge 
of industrial relations, said: “Col- 
lective bargaining decisions must 
recognize economic realities, but 
even more fundamentally should 
recognize human values.” 

This agrees with something that 
is in our Discipline. As Methodist 
ministers, we are called upon to 
implement the social creed, which 
“springs from the gospel, and from 
the labors of John Wesley.” When 
we fail to lead our churches in be- 
coming the consciences of our com- 
munities on these matters, we are 
neglecting our duty. 

Far too often a church is per- 
plexed, impotent, and silent in the 
face of industrial disputes in its 
own community. In seeking to 
maintain “neutrality,” it may 
actually work to the favor of one 
party at the expense of the other. 

When it does come to a conclu- 
sion about the Christian implica- 
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tions of issues in dispute, the church 
does too little and too late. Not un- 
til a strike paralyzes the commu- 
nity and brings hardship to church 
families, does the minister or his 
lay people get stirred up. And 
these church people make hasty 
judgments and take foolish actions 
that upset the applecart of delicate 
negotiations. 

Of course, it is easy for the min- 
ister to overestimate his influence 
in the community. His opinion and 
counsel are sought on many mat- 
ters. He is invited to give invoca- 
tions and benedictions, and this at- 
tention is flattering even though 
these are usually ornaments for es- 
sentially worldly social and politi- 
cal occasions. He ought not to be 
fooled by those who want his bless- 
ing for their own purposes. 

Nevertheless, we ought not to 
underestimate his power and posi- 
tion as a moral and religious leader. 
He does embody the hopes and as- 
pirations and ideals of most citi- 
zens in the community. He is rec- 
ognized as a man of God, a man of 
peace and goodwill. If he knows 
people and understands issues, he 
may articulate man’s deepest feel- 
ings and hidden hopes. Even more 
important, he may succeed in com- 
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municating to the community the 
judgment of the Christian Gospel. 

How does he go about doing this 
in an area that is full of tensions 
and problems on which the minis- 
ter cannot hope to be an expert? 

First of all, he should remember 
that he serves all the people. He is 
not management’s man, or labor’s, 
or even the public’s, if we assume 
that the public is always the third 
party in any dispute. The minister 
is God’s man, serving all in God’s 
name. 

The minister should show an in- 
terest and concern before and dur- 
ing industrial strife. Much ground- 
work can be done long before con- 
flict arises—and conflict does not 
come overnight. By means of ser- 
mons, speeches by invited guests, 
and forum discussions, he should 
show that industrial relations are 
like marriage, with continuous ten- 
sion and accommodation. 

One meeting a year with a repre- 
sentative of management and labor 
is highly desirable. Leaders at the 
top echelons of both are lonely. 
They have few counselors with 
whom to speak confidentially. If 
the minister, long before there is 
an open break, has fellowship with 
such leaders, his being with them 
will not be misunderstood when 
trouble comes. Besides, he will have 
open channels of communication. 

During a crisis in a labor-man- 
agement dispute, the minister 
should point out the larger, longer 
issues beyond the immediate cause 
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of the trouble. The cost of a long 
strike to a community will be para- 
lyzing to families, businesses, and 
institutions. 

But the cost of a long strike is 
more than economic; the cost in 
rancor and bitterness is much more 
serious. A divided community may 
last for years. The minister may not 
be able to prevent a strike, but he 
can do much to prevent these dis- 
astrous consequences of a strike sit- 
uation. 

The minister should always re- 
member his role as a reconciler— 
and that is different from being a 
compromiser. He must be accepted 
by both parties; yet he must be will- 
ing to say to each, in the words of 
the prophet, “Thou art the man.” 
He reconciles man with God as 
well as with each other; for God 
is present at every bargaining table. 
And the result is never right until 
it has God’s approval. 

As a reconciler, the minister is 
no longer a passive spectator but 
an active, healing participant in in- 
dustrial conflict situations. He 
knows that he cannot guarantee the 
successful outcome of the negotia- 
tions. His influence and the in- 
fluence of his church may be the 
oil in the machinery of negotiation; 
they are not the machinery. This is 
the job of the state or federal medi- 
ator. But the church can help 
create a climate of goodwill and 
understanding, can be a sort of 
referee or interested third party, 
can express the community’s con- 
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cern, and, in a particular situation, 
can be the community’s conscience. 

Furthermore, the minister can 
help—must help—those in need. All 
souls and bodies need the ministry 
of the church. That ministry of 
healing and reconciliation trans- 
cend what men may choose to call 
the right or wrong side. The min- 
ister must be on God’s side—and 
that is always the side of those in 
need. 


\ \ HEN leaders of management 
and labor, along with religious 
leaders, came together in an indus- 
trial relations conference at De- 
troit, Mich., sometime ago, these 
bits of advice for the ministers 
emerged: Beware of rumors. Be- 
ware of distorted newspaper head- 
lines and stories. Go to the top 
sources. Ask questions, and ques- 
tion pat answers. 

Facts always appear in some as- 
sumed context of meaning. If, after 
noting all the facts, you can’t make 
up your mind, go to some inde- 
pendent expert of social and eco- 
nomic relations. Use all the tact you 
possess. Draw on your contacts 
prior to the time of conflict. If you 
have been helpful to leaders of both 
parties in the months or years be- 
fore the dispute broke out, they will 
seek your assistance. 

Watch your timing. You can act 
too soon or too late. You must 
judge from the spirit and progress 
of the negotiations when is the best 
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time for you as an individual min- 


ister, or for the ministerial associ- 
ation or council of churches, to 
come in. Much of the best work can 
be done quietly behind the scenes. 
Both labor and management, and 
with good reason, are suspicious of 
the do-gooder who doesn’t know 
the facts or lacks a sense of timing. 

Don’t expect a perfect solution. 
In labor-management quarrels each 
has its own list of demands. Each 
must give as well as take, or there 
can be no settlement. 

Expect criticism; for you will 
surely get it. The middle class peo- 
ple in your church, probably not 
directly involved in either side of 
the dispute, may be most critical. 
They may even accuse their minis- 
ter of meddling. Probably it is too 
much to expect that you can com- 
municate to them what is involved 
in your role as reconciler. But, if 
you do nothing, you may also ex- 
pect criticism—even the judgment 
of God. As the “findings” of a con- 
ference of the General Board of 
Social and Economic Relations 
called “the responsibility of the 
Church in Industrial Life” put it: 

“We believe that it is the church’s 
responsibility not to take sides with 
one group against the other as to 
who is right, but to stand firm on 
the principle of what is right and 
to accept opportunities to bring 
about reconciliation between labor 
and management in the settlement 
of issues where the help of the 
church is needed.” 
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Worship 


Some 
Questions 





By WELDON CROSSLAND 
Asbury-First Methodist Church, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Is IT A DEVICE for getting 
enough money to run the church? 
Or a conventional part of the order 
of worship? Is it a dull moment ac- 

companied by vocal or instrumental 
music? 

Or is the Christian offering a 
high act of worship? Is it basically 
an expression of our partnership 
with God? Is it dominantly a spir- 
itual thing, the validating of a 
promise made when one becomes a 
member of the Church of Christ? 

The ancient Hebrews caught 
something of the spirit of notable 
sacrifice when they brought the first 
fruits of their vineyards, the first 
grain of their fields, and the best of 
their flocks as gifts worthy of God 
and themselves. 
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What Is an Offering? 


The early Christians gave prior- 
ity to their offerings for Christ's 
work, laying them aside on the first 
day of the week. Many ministers 
commend this holy habit of filling 
one’s contribution envelope on Sat- 
urday evening for presentation at 
the service on the Lord’s Day. 
Money is not “filthy lucre” or 
“the root of all evil” or merely 
“cold cash.” Rather it is coined 
human life into which time, 
strength, and life blood have been 


poured. 
The Christian offering, then, is 
fundamental and necessary and in- 


dispensable. The fellowship would 
languish, Christian missions would 
be weakened, and much Christian 
service would die, if there were no 
offering. 

The need of the giver to give is 
equally compelling. For his own 
soul’s sake the Christian must 
share, and share handsomely. The 
offering becomes obligatory, a mat- 
ter of Christian duty and con- 
science. It is the confrontation of 
the believer by the Savior who gave 
his life for the redemption of the 
world. 

Shall ministers, then, take a col- 
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lection of small change, or shall we 
receive an offering of tithes and 
worthy gifts? The collection is 
usually made up of tips to God. An 
offering is composed of our gifts to 
God, symbols of our faith and ex- 
pressions of our partnership with 
him. 

So let the minister explain, exalt, 
and extol the Christian offering. 

Encourage the children to share 
in this high act of worship by 
bringing their tithes and offerings 
each Sunday as an integral part of 
Christian living and giving. 

Be sure that the offering is re- 
ceived in a worthy rather than a 
slovenly or careless manner. 

Let there be a proper place for 
the offering plates so that there shall 
be no undignified scampering about 


Climactic 
Moment 





By JAMES W. LANTRIP 
Inglewood Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Givinc money can be more 
spiritually stimulating and more 
productive of heart-searching than 
any of our other rituals of praise. 
Worship without some kind of 
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by the collectors to find them. 

Let the offering be brought for- 
ward to the minister who, after the 
prayer of dedication, will place it on 
the altar or communion table. This 
is far superior spiritually to the 
quaint custom of some churches 
where the offering is taken to the 
basement and counted by the col- 
lectors during the sermon. 

Let the minister encourage all 
worshipers to dedicate themselves, 
their souls and bodies to God with 
their Christian offering. 

The receiving of the offering 
ought to be an exciting, spiritual 
event. It is one of the high points 
or climaxes in the regular services 
of worship. 

It can be made for minister and 
congregation a rich means of grace. 


sacrifice is an impossibility. The im- 
pulse to give up something, to ded- 
icate something to God has always 
been at the heart of true worship. 
We recognize, appreciate, appropri- 
ate, and apply the values that are 
precious to God. 

When we present our tithes and 
gifts at the altar of the church, we 
are dealing with values—values 
temporal that are thereby conse- 
crated to become values eternal. 

The offering is our practical re- 
sponse to an invitation to Christian 
discipleship. It is truly an acknowl- 
edgment of the loans of life. It is a 
transaction by which we exchange 
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dollars into the currency of the 
Kingdom. It is a thrilling extension 
of personality. It is a deed of love. 

It must be conceded that many 
do not consider the offering an in- 
tegral part of Christian worship. 
Millions of Methodists do not par- 
ticipate in the weekly presentation 
of tithes and gifts. Many give 
grudgingly. Stewardship, obvious- 
ly, is an unexplored continent for 
many who profess to be Christians. 

We have failed to follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus in our teaching and 
preaching about money. A congre- 
gation that is rarely confronted 
with the gospel of stewardship is 
suffering from spiritual malnutri- 
tion. 

The great master evils of our day 
are to be found in the reaim of 
money making and money spend- 
ing. But where sin has abounded, 
grace could much more abound. 
For great master opportunities of 
our day are also to be found in the 
realm of moneymaking and money 
spending. 

If the offering is to be a climactic 
moment in our corporate praise, 
preachers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and leading laymen must speak 
clearly to the conscience of the peo- 
ple that they invest wisely the 
values of life which they hold now 
in their hands. If the offering is to 
be an integral part of the worship 
experience, there must be a con- 
tinuing program of cultivation of 
Christian stewardship. 

The timid, unadventurous pro- 
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grams of some churches can hardly 
be expected to inspire their mem- 
bers to generous giving. It is as 
true for churches as for individuals 
that “he that seeketh his life shall 
lose it.” 

Too many of our churches are 
selfishly content to maintain their 
local activities, giving as little as 
possible to missions and church ex- 
tension. They are as introverted and 
short-sighted as “First Church, 
Jerusalem.” An offering to support 
the work of such a church will be 
uninspiring. But what a challenge 
and joy it is to give to a church 
which lengthens its cords of com- 
passion to the “uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

Again, the offering cannot be a 
worship experience for the individ- 
ual who brings unworthy gifts to 
the altar. The preaching of 
Malachi has much pertinence here. 
The person who gives “after his 
living” instead of giving “out of his 
living” cannot know the deep joy 
of Christian sacrifice. 

I believe that the tithe is a mini- 
mum standard of Christian dis- 
cipleship. I suspect that most of 
those who argue that the tithe is an 
Old Testament legalism are persons 
who do not give as much as a tenth 
of their income to the Church. But 
here we speak not of duty but of 
privilege. The tithe is a sacrament 
to those who have made it a part of 
their lives. It is “an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace,” signifying to all who 
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practice it in love the deepest truths 
of the Gospel. 

Liturgically speaking, much can 
be done to dignify and exalt the of- 
fering in our services of worship. 
The minister should emphasize the 
spiritual significance of this sym- 
bolic act of sacrifice. 

The presentation should have 


ee 4 
’ An Act 
of Worship 





By ALBEA GODBOLD 
St. John’s Methodist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue OFFERING, far from be- 
ing a means of extracting money 
from the worshipers, is itself an act 
of worship. 

I do not hesitate to use wit and 
humor in sermons; but I do not tell 
stories that are supposed to be 
funny just before the plates are 
passed. I never ask for a noiseless 
offering made up only of folding 
money. When offering times come 
I usually say no more than, “Let 
us worship God with our tithes and 
offerings.” 

At least a few of our people 
tithe. They want to tithe. They feel 
that the tithe is due the Lord’s 
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dramatic impact on the minds of 
the people. This part of the worship 
service will be more meaningful 
and impressive if the ushers march 
from the nave into the chancel and 
present the tithes and offerings be- 
fore the altar as the standing con- 
gregation sings, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow”! 


work. By introducing the offering 
with such words, I suggest to them 
that bringing tithes and offerings is 
as much a religious act as praying 
or preaching. 

The ushers come forward to re- 
ceive the plates, and they remain at 
the altar rail for the offertory 
prayer. It is never more than two 
or three sentences. It is always 
worded with care, and usually I 
memorize it in advance. Here are 
some examples: 

“Our gracious heavenly Father: 
grateful for thy blessing, we ac- 
knowledge our obligations as 
stewards in thy Kingdom. With 
willing hearts we bring our tithes 
and offerings. Do thou accept them 
and multiply them for the work of 
thy church and the spread of thy 
gospel.” 

“Our gracious heavenly Father, 
we bring our tithes and offerings in 
the spirit of worship. Through this 
act of devotion we would become 
co-workers with thee in doing good. 
Richly bless those who give, and 
use the gifts to strengthen the 
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church, to spread the gospel, to help 
the needy, and to bring glory and 
honor to thy name.” 

“Our gracious heavenly Father, 
of whose bounty we have all re- 
ceived, do thou accept the tithes 
and offerings presented this day. 
Remember in thy love those who 
give. Follow the gifts with thy bless- 
ings that they may advance the 
kingdom of our Lord and Savior.” 

“Our gracious heavenly Father, 
as we bring our tithes and offerings, 
we would remember the beautiful 
words of the Master, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

I prefer to have the offertory 
prayer before rather than after the 
offering; perhaps that way it makes 
the act of giving more truly an act 
of worship. Besides, I have never 
been able to forget what I heard a 
homely prayer say years ago. He 
never liked to hear the preacher 
pray over the collection plates after 
they were returned to the chancel 
because, said he, “It is too much for 
the size of the egg!” 

We have an offertory anthem 
during the taking of the offering. I 
have never thought that the con- 
gregation cannot listen worshipful- 
ly and pass the plates at the same 
time. 

At the close of the offertory 
anthem, the organist strikes the 
chord for the doxology. The con- 
gregation rises and sings. The 
ushers bring the plates to the 
chancel. The minister receives the 
plates and places them on incon- 
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spicuous stands near the pulpit and 
the lectern. These little stands 
leave the plates below the level of 
the altar rail. 

Usually there is ample time for 
me to collect the plates, place them 
on the stands, and return to the lec- 
tern by the time the doxology is 
finished. I then announce the hymn 
before the sermon while the people 
remain standing. If I do not get 
back to the lectern before the dox- 
ology is finished, I announce the 
hymn number at once from where 
I am standing. This means, of 
course, that I must carry the hymn 
number in my hand, just in case. 

Though St. John’s Church is one 
of the most impressive and richly 
carved divided chancels in the land, 
we never carry the collection plates 
up and place them on the altar, 
with the ministers and the choir 
turning their backs to the congre- 
gation while they sing the doxology 
and carry out the ritual. Rightly or 
wrongly, such procedure has never 
seemed really appropriate to me, 
Throughout my ministry, I have 
tried to refrain from saying from 
the pulpit, or including in the wor- 
ship services, words, acts, or rituals 
which seem incongruous. 

In my opinion, when the minis- 
ter preaches on the Christian 
stewardship of money, he can say 
some things that will help the peo- 
ple to appreciate the offering as a 
vital part of the worship service. 
The offering should be and can be 
an act of worship. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Men, By MADELINE BAROT 
Women, 


and the Church 


A CHURCH of men without 
women, or a church of women sub- 
ordinated to men, would not be a 
complete church. That, rather than 
any interest in “women’s rights” or 
“equal opportunities” or “status of 
women,” is the reason why some of 
us are working for better relation- 
ships between the sexes in the 
Church. 

Actually we are trying for a part- 
nership to which both can bring 
their own best contributions. The 
idea that the abilities of men are 
limited to church building and 
finances and that the roles of 
women are confined to charity, mis- 
sions, and teaching is out of date. 
Men and women do have different 
talents and capacities. The time has 
come to take account of, and make 
use of, these diversified gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. 

So, we are concerned about the 
“wholeness of the Church,” a 
wholeness that has been marred 
Madeline Barot, of the World Council whenever, through the centuries, 
of Churches, directs the department the work and worship of the 
of co-operation of men and women Church have been determined by 
in church and society, Geneva. masculine patterns alone. Of course, 


It will take much more than a 
peaceful co-existence between 
men’s and women’s groups to 


bring the Church up to date. 
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the line of demarcation between the 
responsibilities of men and those of 
women has varied according to so- 
cieties, cultures, and times. But the 
New ‘Testament record shows 
women taking their places along- 
side men from the first days of the 
Church. 

We have come to the place where 
we expect Christian marriage to be 
such a partnership. To limit it to 
marriage is to produce the intellec- 
tual, artistic, and spiritual sterility 
that has often afflicted our cultures, 
including our churches. 

Segregation in church work is 
comparable to a divorce in family 
relationships. Mere “peaceful coex- 
istence,” with men’s organizations 
doing their work and women’s 
groups busy with theirs, is not the 
solution. This is superficial. 

From the very start of the World 
Council of Churches, it was clear 
that this task parallels that of bring- 
ing the churches together in co-op- 
eration and ultimate unity. The 
first assembly, at Amsterdam, set 
up a Commission on the Life and 
Work of Women in the Church. 
This opened a channel of commun- 
ication between the women of dif- 
ferent churches in many countries 
and among all Christians—both 
men and women—who were con- 
cerned about the status of women. 
The United Nations, it will be re- 
membered, has its Commission on 
the Status of Women. 

It soon became plain, however, 
that status was not the primary 
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problem. (I am not denying that 
it is a matter of concern in many 
parts of the world, especially in 
underdeveloped areas in Africa 
and Asia and also in Europe and 
even in America. One of our first 
publications was a group of stories 
by Julia Sarumpaet-Hutabarat, 
one of the leading Christian 
women of Indonesia, illustrating 
the issues that arise between Adat, 
or sacred tradition and custom, and 
the Christian conceptions of rela- 
tionships between our men and 
women.) At the Second Assembly, 
in Evanston, the Commission was 
changed to a department and re- 
named the Department on the Co- 
operation of Men and Women in 
Church and Society. 

A meeting a year later at Davos, 
Switzerland, adopted a statement 
concluding with these words: 

“The department is trying to put 
the whole discussion of this issue 
on a new level and, on the basis of 
theological thinking and sociologi- 
cal observations, to stimulate the 
churches to rediscover the full 
meaning of co-operation between 
men and women in Church and 
society. It serves within a functional 
area concerned with methods and 
procedures for achieving . that co- 
operation, rather than as an agency 
related to organized constituency 
groups of men and women in the 
Church.” 

As we see it, there are two rea- 
sons for attempting to do this. One 
is because of the complexity of the 
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revolutionary changes across the 
world. The sociologists talk of in- 
dustrialization and _ urbanization, 
and show how they have affected 
the lives of women. I think of my 
own grandmother, with her 14 chil- 
dren, and my mother, who was 
never alone on the streets before 
she was married. The world of 
both my grandmother and my 
mother were circumscribed; be- 
sides their home and their children, 
they were not expected to have 
other interests. They might take up 
painting or music as a hobby, but 
they never thought of a career out- 
side the home. Even their work in 
the church was strictly limited. 


Times have changed, and yet 
not as much as one might hope. My 
associate secretary, Miss Helen B. 
Turnbull, gives me an illustration 
from the American church at 
Geneva, where the headquarters of 
the World Council of Churches is 
located. She tells me that the 
women meet all day Tuesdays for 
worship, for sewing, for various 
service projects. The men cannot 
come, nor would they be interested. 
But neither can the professional 
women come, for they must be in 
their offices until six o’clock. 
Someone suggested that a single 
women’s group be formed. And 
Miss Turnbull tells me that a man 
spoke up and said, “Why should it 
be for just single women? Could 
it not be for anyone who is free 
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and interested to come in the eve- 
ning?” And that was the plan 
agreed upon. 

Now, we believe that men’s 
organizations and women’s organ- 
izations must continue in some 
countries for years to come. So long 
as women are denied opportunities 
in the Church, they need the help 
to grow and develop and to learn 
to take responsibility when it comes. 
Besides, there are some instances 
when, for convenience’s sake, 
church work can be done better 
separately. But we are convinced 
that there are few things that 
women and men can do better 
working alone, and we are sure that 
these separate organizations can be 
immeasurably strengthened when 
the work is planned together and 
often done together. 

It is claimed, and we believe it is 
true, that where women join, in a 
healthy way, into groups that have 
been largely masculine, more lis- 
tening is done, and often thinking, 
especially in theological matters, be- 
comes less abstract. Similarly, when 
men join in thinking with women 
who have been pretty much alone 
in their planning, the thinking be- 
comes more objective, less personal, 
and sometimes less emotional. It is 
not so much that any of these limi- 
tations is wrong in itself, but that 
the contributions become fuller and 
more complete when men and 
women complement each other. 

This calls for a new set of values 
in our church life. The patterns of 
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a church run largely according to a 
masculine pattern must be changed. 

Where should greater co-opera- 
tion begin? We believe that it 
should start wherever it is possible 
to start—locally, nationally, inter- 
nationally, interdenominationally. 
Wherever men and women partic- 
ipate freely and creatively in think- 
ing, working, planning and pray- 
ing together, things happen. 

Obviously, such co-operation is at 
different stages around the world. 
I am sorry to report that it has 
progressed farther in society gen- 
erally than in the Church, and that 
is one important reason why people 
do not listen to the Church in many 
places. 

The Church is not always clear 
on the biblical teachings about 
women. There are many books on 
the family, marriage, preparation 
for marriage, and making a success 
of marriage. But we need to face 
such questions as these: What does 
the Bible say about women? What 
is the nature of man, and of 
woman? What should partnership 
between man and woman be like 
today? What are the prejudices to 
be uprooted and the traditions to 
be maintained? What is the Chris- 
tian community of which the fam- 
ily is merely a part? What pattern 
is most favorable in making the 
partnership between men and 
women creatively Christian? 

I am hopeful that the same pat- 
tern will not be developed every- 
where and I am not sure it will not 
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be. There are vast differences and 
touchy problems. In Tunis, for ex- 
ample, a dictator gave political 
rights to women and urged them 
to take off the veil; whereas the 
French, trying to respect Moslem 
traditions, had opposed such inno- 
vations during an 80-year regime. 

We are exceedingly interested in 
what the Communists are doing to 
win the support of women. They 
insist that men and women are 
equal—and identical, that is, that 
both can perform the same func- 
tions in society. (See women work- 
ing on the streets, in the fields, and 
in the steel mills in Communist 
countries.) When I was in East 
Germany, I picked up a 500-page 
book, a guide for teachers in boys’, 
girls’, or coed primary schools. I 
spent all one night reading it and 
I found only one page dealing with 
differences to be taken into con- 
sideration in coeducational schools. 
That was on gymnastics. 

We who live close to the Com- 
munists are worried about this em- 
phasis. We know they are wrong, 
as Christianity clearly teaches. Men 
and women are equal, but they are 
not alike. They have distinct pur- 
poses and functions. They are not 
stand-ins for each other, but part- 
ners. And only a clear understand- 
ing of this fact by the churches will 
defeat the menace that some of us 
see. More than that, only the forth- 
right practice of this plain Christian 
principle will bring the “wholeness 
of the church.” 
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Pastoral Care 


This pastor’s informal 
survey reveals that much 
remains for churches to do. 


Are we educating } 
for marriage? By WILBUR C. ZIEGLER 


Happy as we may be about the 
downward trend in divorces since 
1954, we cannot escape the fact that 
every year some 700,000 persons go 
through the bitter and trying expe- 
rience of a broken marriage. To 
that number must be added thou- 
sands broken by desertion, and a 
far larger number to whom mar- 
riage has become a miserable, un- 
rewarding test of endurance with- 
out fullness, security, or joy. 

For many years the Church has 
said, and now is saying, that the 
answer lies in a more carefully con- 
structed marriage. Every pastor 
wants to do everything in his power 
to increase the possibility of success 


Wilbur C. Ziegler has been pastor of 
the Parkway Community Methodist 
Church in Milton, Mass., since 1955. 
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for every couple he marries. That 
prompts us to ask, “What is the . 
Church doing and what more can 
it do to prepare young people for 
marriage?” 

Recently I sent out a question- 
naire to a group of Methodist pas- 
tors in various parts of the coun- 
try. I asked: (1) What does your 
church do to prepare young people 
for marriage? (2) When a couple 
asks you to marry them, do you 
insist on pre-marital counseling in- 
terviews? How many? How long? 
What subjects do you cover? (3) 
What more could your church offer 
in preparation for marriage? 

Although the results may have 
little scientific value, they are in- 
teresting. 

In answer to the first question on 
the efforts of the Church in pre- 
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paring young people for marriage, 
these methods were reported: 


Preaching 

The Rev. Cyrus E. Albertson, 
First Methodist Church, Seattle, 
reported that he preaches a series of 
sermons on marriage and the fam- 
ily every spring. Three of the 
topics: “Marriage: A Partnership”; 
“Children: A Trust”; “Home: An 
Achievement.” All the ministers 
felt that the pulpit was one method 
of educating for marriage. 


Youth Fellowship Programs 

The Rev. Carl Pierson of Mil- 
ford, Ohio, described a_prepara- 
tion-for-marriage led by a minister, 
a doctor, and a psychiatrist. These 
subjects were included: “Dating,” 
“Preparation for a Christian 
Home,” “Understanding Our Pa- 
rental Relationships,” “Mixed-Faith 
Marriages.” 

The Rev. Ralph Alton of Apple- 
ton, Wis., reported using the Mc- 
Graw-Hill series of movies on prep- 
aration for marriage, followed by 
discussions. 


Other Methods 


The Rev. Allen Claxton of 
Broadway Temple, New York 
City, referred to using the library, 


with volumes available for reading 
in this area. Also, the Rev. W. J. 
Benedict of Glens Falls, N.Y., 

ported, “We are just in the process 
of trying to produce graded ma- 
terial of our own, involving guid- 
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ance for junior-high, senior-high, 
and young-adult fellowships.” 

Frankly, I was not greatly im- 
pressed by what I le: irned about the 
total program of our churches in 
preparing young people for mar- 
riage. Of course, we must recognize 
that all the Church does is designed 
for the development of personality 
and spirit and all this is indirectly 
a part of the education of youth for 
marriage. 

Another indirect teaching meth- 
od is the example of the pastor's 
own marriage. No marriage is more 
on display before the congregation. 
Some laymen, hearing ministers ex- 
pound on the secrets of a happy 
marriage, may quietly murmur, 
“Physician, heal yourself.” At least, 
I must confess that I am a much 
more attentive father and husband 
for the few days that precede and 
follow my speaking to a parent- 
teacher group or a couples’ club on 
“The Keys to a Happy Marriage.” 


Tue problem, as I see it, is not 
so much one of the pastor finding 
time for his family but of communi- 
cating to his family and his congre- 
gation that his wife and children 
are the most important persons in 
his life. Too often we give the im- 
pression that about the last place 
we want to be is in our home. 
Actually, the radiance and happi- 
ness of our own marriages are im- 
portant factors in educating young 
people for married life. 
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Let’s look now at some pro- 
cedures in pre-marital counseling. 

Most of us rest our hopes for mar- 
ital education in this counseling ef- 
fort; yet I wonder if the Rev. A. D. 
Steffanson of Muscatine, Iowa, is 
not right when he says, “99.4 per 
cent of the training must be done 
before they sit before their minister 
with a license in their hands.” The 
Rev. W. J. Benedict of Glens Falls, 
N.Y., adds that, “Our feeling is 
that, after young people are emo- 
tionally involved, real guidance is 
dificult before marriage.” 

Every pastor reported that he in- 
sisted on pre-marital interviews. 
Several emphasized their answer 
with such words, “Will not marry 
them without it,” “Absolutely,” 
“Positively.” The day is evidently 
past when a couple unknown to the 
minister can ring the Methodist 
pastor’s doorbell at night and have 
him marry them in the next 20 
minutes. 

Most of my respondents insisted 
on at least one interview lasting one 
hour and one called for five coun- 
seling periods, each one hour long. 

The Rev. Robert DeWitt Yost, 
of Shavertown, Pa., submitted 
what proved to be a fairly typical 
list of subjects covered: the sacred- 
ness of marriage, family responsi- 
bility and children (planning and 
spacing), sex in general, friends, 
tension, money-budgeting, and 
church or practice of religion. In 
addition to his interview, Yost in- 
sists on a visit to a planned parent- 
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hood association and a physician. 

Benedict uses a permissive inter- 
view system. He wrote, “Our pres- 
ent plan is to let the couple decide. 
The minimum is one meeting, one 
hour. Our maximum involves five 
meetings.” 

He made some helpful com- 
ments on the physical facts of mar- 
riage: “At this point we always do 
what the couple wants. If they just 
want to read our literature and then 
find their own way, that’s where 
we leave it. If they want one joint 
discussion that’s what we do. 
each wishes a private conference we 
really get down to brass tacks.” 

I have the feeling that most of 
these pre-marital interviews are 
conducted not in a nondirective 
counseling atmosphere but more in 
a friendly, teaching situation of 
youth with a trusted advisor. 

Here are a few suggestions in an- 
swer to the question, “What more 
can we do in preparation for mar- 
riage?” 

More of the same. We are mov- 
ing in the right direction, especial- 
ly in our work with youth, who are 
hungry for help and guidance in 
this area. 

Often we ministers can do better 
with strangers than with our own 
young people. Some weeks ago, a 
neighboring pastor invited me to 
speak to his high-school fellowship 
on boy-girl problems. After a pre- 
liminary statement, the young peo- 
ple wrote out their questions on 
individual cards. It was my job to 
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answer those questions honestly, 
frankly, and fairly. We had a great 
time. 

Three weeks later I did the same 
with my own young people and 
discovered that I was only half as 
effective. The response, the ques- 
tions, the concern was more spon- 
taneous at the neighboring church. 
I feel it was because I was a 
stranger to those young people. I 
was less restrained because I did 
not know the families and young 
people involved. 

And so, I am recommending 
that we do more of this interchang- 
ing as we face the difficult prob- 
lems of dating and marriage prep- 
aration. 

More Clinics on Preparation for 
Marriage. Such a clinic was re- 
cently sponsored by the churches of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Topics and 
leaders included: “Money and Mar- 
riage” by a lawyer, “Sex in Mar- 
riage” by a doctor, “Harmony in 
Marriage” by a professor, “Religion 
in Marriage” by a Christian lay- 
woman, and “Building Personality 
for Marriage” by a clergyman. 

At the end of the war when the 
fighter group I served as chaplain 
was waiting for passage home, the 
flight surgeon and I offered a mar- 
riage course. It lasted two weeks 
and consisted of 10 one-hour 
lectures. I gave four lectures on 
“Choosing a Mate,” “Falling in 
Love,” “Religion’s Place in a Mar- 
riage,” and “Making a House a 
Home.” The flight surgeon spoke 
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on the physical aspects of marriage 
and used as his text Van De Velde’s 
The Ideal Marriage (Random 
House, $7.50). 

We had to repeat the course three 
times to accommodate the men who 
wanted to participate in it. Total 
registration at the end of the third 
series was 1,400 men. We had only 
1,500 men on the base. 

I would like to see something like 
that offered each fall and spring in 
co-operation with a number of 
churches, available to engaged 
couples. They would have the op- 
portunity to listen to trained men 
and women specializing in the vari- 
ous problems of married life. I am 
sure that we would get an enthusi- 
astic response and attendance. 

On the other hand, I hesitate 
about high-school courses on sex 
and marriage. True, the family has 
not met its responsibility in train- 
ing for marriage. Also true, some 
churches do next to nothing about 
it. Yet I see the tremendous prob- 
lem of personnel, if this is to be 
done through the schools. To find 
enough carefully selected, trained, 
capable, dedicated teachers seems 
almost impossible. So much harm 
can be done by the wrong teaching. 

Follow-up Counseling. It was 
Steffenson who wrote, “I think a 
clinical type of follow-up after mar- 
riage would be of value. Then is 
when the problems arise that are 
real and which were never dreamed 
of before. No preparatory course 
will graduate a finished product.” 
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And quoting Benedict again, “We 
feel that the need for guidance after 


marriage has been greatly over- 


looked.” 

Most couples can discuss the pos- 
sible difficulties in marriage, but 
nothing really happens until they 
meet the problem, More 
ing after marriage must be the next 
development. Somehow we pastors 


counsel- 


must find time and energy for this 
pastoral ministry. 

One pastor I know sets up, at the 
pre-marital interview, a counseling 
date with the couple two months 
after He said that 90 per 
cent of them kept that appointment 
as well after 
the marriage. If they moved away, 
they matters by  cor- 
respondence. If they could meet 
him face to face, he counseled them 
separately for 20 minutes and then 
together for another 20 minutes. In 
that time he found that he could 
uncover symptoms of disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, unhappi- 
ness, or of contentment. 

Milestones to Marriage. Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Bartin, superintendent of the 
Boston State Hospital and member 
of my church in Milton, has sug- 


marriage. 
as another one year 
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gested a plan for monthly letters to 
be mailed to high- school seniors. 
The letters have been written by 
Henry Bowman, chairman of the 
division of home and family and of 
the department of marriage educa- 
tion at Stephens College; 
M. Moore, consultant of homemak- 
ing education service of the Texas 
Education Agency and the Hogg 
Foundation Mental Hygiene; 
Loyd W. Rowland, director of the 
Louisiana Society for Mental 
Hygiene; and Robert Sutherland, 
director of the Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

The letters avoid all involvements 
in sex. Furthermore, the authors 
felt that there are so many noncon- 
troversial topics on creating the suc- 
cessful home that it was possible to 
center interest on topics acceptable 
to all faiths. It looks like a tech- 
nique of real help in our education 
for marriage. 

When you examine what the 
Church is doing in education for 
marriage, you may have the feeling 
it is not doing much. So, difficult as 
it may be, the ch: illenge to do more 
is alw ays with us. 


Bernice 


f¢ or 


Faith Looks Up 


Whatever comes, 


I shall meet with good grace: 


If it be sorrow—it must have its place; 

If it be joy, hallelujahs I'll sing; 

If it be hardship, I pray it may bring 

New strength to my soul—more faith and goodwill; 
For whatever comes, God is with me still! 
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—Jessie Bowen Pierce 





World Parish 


A down-under Methodist tells 
why his land has no color bar. 


the 


MAORIS 
of New Zealand 


3y LESLIE R. M. GILMORE 


WwW HEN a paragraph in New 


Zealand newspapers reported re- 
o_o that all 43 white members 

1 Los Angeles church had re- 
aaa because a Negro pastor had 
been appointed, many of us over 
here said piously: “How fortunate 
that we have no color bar.” 


Wherever we New Zealanders 
go in the world, we are often 


warmly welcomed as coming from 
a country where there is no barrier 
to brotherhood. Indeed, this has 
happened so often that, apart from 
its prowess at Rugby football, it 
would seem that the absence of a 
color bar is the chief characteristic 
by which New Zealand is known. 

Leslie M. Gilmore is minister of 
Mt. se n Methodist Church in Auck- 
land of the Wesley 
Historical Society of New Zealand. 
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To me this reputation is not one 
about which New Zealanders can 
afford to be either boastful or com- 
placent. The fact is that we have 
no color bar largely because the 
conditions likely to create one have 
not been experienced here. 

There is no history of conquest 
of a native race which caused white 
conquerors to regard them as an in- 
ferior people. The colored people 
as a group are not sufficiently 
strong enough to constitute either a 
real or imagined threat to the eco- 
nomic well-being of a dominant 
white population. 

Reports from the Anglican and 
Methodist missionaries, who began 
work in New Zealand in 1814 and 


1822 respectively, as well as early 


visits to England of prominent 
Maori chieftains, created a favor- 
able impression with the British 


public. In 1840, the Maori chiefs of 
New Zealand, by signing the 
Treaty of Waitangi, voluntarily 
ceded their sovereign rights to the 
British crown, and in return Eng- 
land undertook to protect them in 
all their existing rights and privi- 
leges. 

A wise provision of the treaty was 
that the Maoris should offer first 
to the government any lands they 
wished to sell, and European set- 
tlers could purchase such Maori 


land only through government 
channels. 
Historian A. H. Read writes: 


“The land was the cause of most 
of the trouble and strife that New 
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Zealand had to endure in following 
years, yet she is entitled to look the 
world in the face and claim that she 
has honestly tried to fulfill the 
promises . . . made under the 
Treaty of Waitangi.” 

The armed clashes of the 1860s 
did not end in Maori defeat. In- 
stead, as the misunderstandings 
which caused them were cleared 
up, the Maori wars just “petered 
out.” Having found in the Maori 
a noble and chivalrous foe, the 
European found it easy to regard 
him with heightened respect in the 
days of peace that followed. And 
the record of Maori bravery in two 
world wars has done much to en- 
hance this respect. 

By the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, it seemed so likely that the 
Maori race would die out that a 
prominent citizen left money in his 
will for the erection, in 1950, of an 


obelisk on Auckland’s One Tree 
Hill, as a memorial to a “vanished 
people.” The obelisk was duly 


built, but it had to be dedicated to 
the great achievements of the Maori 
people. Between 1900 and 1957, the 
Maori population of New Zealand 
from 42,000 to 140,000 
and is still increasing proportion- 
ately at over twice the rate of 
Europeans in New Zealand. 

Even now, however, there are 
not a sufficient number of Maoris 
in a total population of 2,000,000 to 
threaten European living standards 
in any way. Indeed, in such mat- 
ters as highway construction and 


increased 
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market-gardening, their services 
are in great demand. Among better 
educated Maoris, many have proved 
highly efficient in a wide range of 
trades and professions in which 
they work. 

Thus, it will be seen that neither 
history nor present circumstances 
have given us conditions out of 
which a color bar could grow. For 
this we should be humbly grateful, 
but certainly neither boastful nor 
complacent. 

It still remains true, however, 
that the majority of Maoris prefer 
to attend their own churches, rather 
than join with European congre- 
gations. This comes as a surprise 
to overseas visitors, who find the 
existence of our separate Maori 
churches something of a shock. 
Strictly speaking this is not due to 
a color bar so much as to a Maori 
desire to preserve their own, dis- 
tinctive culture. They just do not 
“feel at home” in the European 
churches and find that worship in 


their own language is far more 
meaningful. 
Little by little, however, these 


barriers of sentiment are breaking 
down, and the presence of Maoris 
in European congregations is far 
more frequent than it was a few 
years ago. 

The real trouble is that too many 
white New Zealanders regard the 
Maoris with a kind of amiable in- 
difference, when what is required 
is warm friendship and true under- 
standing of them. 
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Practical Parish 


Reprinted from Strategies for City 
Churches, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, May, 1957. 


A QUESTION frequently de- 
bated in Protestant communions is: 
how many members can one city 
pastor shepherd, or how large a 
congregation can a staff of only one 
minister lead to maximum effec- 
tiveness in urban America? Less 
frequently discussed is the relation- 
ship between effectiveness of the 
church on the one hand and the 
place of residence of church mem- 
bers on the other. 

These are parts of the larger 
question of how to determine when 
a church has grown so large that 
it needs a multiple staff. Obviously, 
one minister working alone can of- 
fer more effective pastoral care and 
congregational leadership to a small 
church of 100 members than to a 
large church of 1,000 members. 


John H. Shope is secretary of City 
Church and Urban Strategy for the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
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Criteria for determining staff needs, 


When do you need 
a multiple staff? 


By JOHN H. SHOPE 


Equally true, though not so obvi- 
ous, is the fact that much more of 
the minister’s time and energy is 
required to serve 100 members liv- 
ing in widely separate parts of the 
city, far from the church, than 
would be required to serve the same 
100 members if they lived within 
one city block of the church. 

A study of 19 congregations in 
one city produced a measure of ef- 
fectiveness in relation to the distri- 
bution of church members by place 
of residence and distance from the 
church. The membership of each 
church was located by residence on 
maps in areas four-fifths of a mile 
square. Experimentation with the 
data produced two patterns de- 
scribed as: 

1. A Compact Parish—A parish 
in which the church and 40 per cent 
or more of its members are located 
in four adjoining squares arranged 
in any contiguous pattern. 

2. A Scattered Parish—A parish 
not classified as compact. 

A criterion of church building 
and 40 per cent of the congregation 
living in an area totaling nearly two 
and one-half square miles (four ad- 
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jacent squares) cannot be con- 
sidered as restrictive, but the meas- 
urement proved significant. Every 
parish classified as “scattered” had 
less than 35 per cent of its members 
living in the prescribed area. 

The data reported by these 
churches for publication in the de- 
nominational year book were 
analyzed by trends of growth or de- 
cline over an 18-year period for rel- 
atively stable items, and by indices 
averaged over a five-year period for 
data tending to fluctuate from year 
to year. The 10 items are: 

(1) trends of growth or decline in 
church membership for the years 
1935 through 1953: 

(2) trends in Sunday church- 
school enrollment for the same pe- 
riod ; 

(3) total per capita expenditures 
for benevolent and current causes 
for 1953; 

(4) the 1953 ratios of current to 
benevolent expenditures; 

(5) the trends of growth or de- 
cline in these ratios for the years 
1935 through 1953; 

(6) the average indices of evan- 
gelism [the number of new mem- 
bers received for each 100 enrolled 
church members] for the years 1949 
through 1953; 

(7) the averages indices of gains 
or losses by transfer for the same 
five years; 

(8) the average indices of losses 
by death for the five years; 

(9) the average indices of losses 
by erasure for the same five years; 
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(10) the average indices of net 
gains or losses for the five-year 
period. 

The study assumed that the most 
effective church would attain the 
highest rank, and the least effective 
church would attain the lowest 
rank. Thus, the churches were 
ranked from one, the highest and 
most desirable position, to 19, the 
lowest position for each of the 10 
items. 

It is important to note that the 
ranks for each item were based on 
trends, percentages, or ratios for the 
purpose of eliminating the size of 
the congregation as a determining 
factor. For instance, the smallest 
church had the highest or most de- 
sirable record in per capita expendi- 
tures with rank one, while the 
largest church in size had the low- 
est record in net losses by transfers, 
with rank 19. 

The ranks for the 10 items for 
each church were then averaged 
and statistically converted into a 
single score on a scale from the low 
of zero to a high of 100. While 
some of the 10 items used in this 
composite ranking were related, 
such as the ratio of current to 
benevolent giving and the trend of 
percentage change in that ratio of 
giving or the relationship between 
the indices of evangelism and net 
gain or loss, yet in each relationship 
the ranking for the churches dif- 
fered, indicating that different fac- 
tors were involved. 

As shown in Table I, the com- 
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bined average score for the 19 
churches is 46.0, while the churches 
with the compact parishes have a 
higher score of 56.2, and the 
churches with scattered parishes 
score an average of 31.8. It is sig- 
nificant that in these 10 items, the 
churches with compact member- 
ship receive scores 76.8 per cent 
higher than the churches with 
scattered memberships. 


TABLE I—Church Scores by Types of Parish 


Number Average 


Classification of Churches Scores 


46.0 _ 
56.2 


31.8 


Average of All ‘Churches . .19 

Compact Parishes 

Scattered Parishes ........ 
There are of course other factors 

involved, but it seems evident that 

one strategy for increasing a church 

score of effectiveness is that of de- 


veloping a compact parish of mem- 
bers living close to the church. 


Each of the 19 churches was 
served by one minister; each con- 
gregation had a composite score of 
effectiveness; and the congrega- 
tions varied in size from a little 
more than 100 to a little less than 
1,000 members. When combined, 
these data produced correlations be- 
tween effectiveness and the size of 
the congregations staffed by one 
minister. 

In contrast to the average score 
of 46.0 for the 19 churches, Table 
II shows that compact churches of 
100 to 299 members score only 40.0 
points, while churches of 300 to 499 
members score 81.0; congregations 


of 500 to 699 score 69.2, while those 
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of 700 to 899 members score 54.0; 
and churches of 900 or more mem- 
bers score 53.3. 


TABLE II—Average Church Scores by Size 
of Congregation and Parish Type 
Size of 


Congre- 
gation 


900 or 
more 3 
700-899 3 
500-699 6 
3 
4 


Scores by 
Parish Type 
Scattered Compact 


No. of 
- Churches 


No. of 
Members 


2,858 
2,247 
3,646 25.0 
1,161 32.0 
916 64.0 


538 
54.0 
S92 
81.0 
40.0 


13.0 
300-499 
100-299 

Among churches with scattered 
memberships, only the smallest con- 
gregations of 100 to 299 members 
score higher than churches with 
compact parishes; and with each in- 
crease in membership the scores of 
the scattered congregations decrease 
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in size to reach a low of 13 for 
churches reporting between 700 and 
900 members. 

The contrast of these data is 
made strikingly clear by Figure 1. 
If a line is drawn connecting the 
tops of the barred columns repre- 
senting the compact churches, it 
would rise almost perpendicularly 
to the bar for 300-499 member 
churches, drop to the 500-699 
column, and then show only a 
gradual decline with each increase 
in size. A line drawn to connect the 
checkered bars of the scattered 
churches would show sharp and 
continuous decline. 

When related to the fact that 


these. churches were served by one 
minister, it is significant that of the 


compact congregations only the 
smallest churches, with less than 
300 members, fall below the general 
average score of effectiveness. Since 
in smaller churches the minister 
can give proportionately a larger 
share of his time to each member, 
the lower score of the smaller 
church seems to reflect the handi- 
caps of smallness. 

The high score for compact 
churches of 300-499 members sug- 
gests that 500 is the approximate 
number of members which one pas- 
tor working alone can lead to max- 
imum effectiveness. 

The scores for churches with 
scattered parishes follow a similar 
though more extreme pattern. The 
highest score of 64.0 begins with the 
smaller churches and then declines 
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rapidly to a startling low of 13 out 
of a possible 100 for churches of 
700-899 members. 

A single study of such complex 
relationships with so many vari- 
ables cannot be exhaustive; yet no 
dissenting opinion has been found 
to the following conclusions: (1) 
multiple staffs are needed for city 
churches of over 500 members, and 
(2) churches with scattered parishes 
need the assistance of a multiple 
staff more than do churches with 
compact parishes. However, the 
data do not show that increasing 
the number of church staff will of 
itself double or even increase a 
church’s score of effectiveness. 

The following list illustrates 
some of the possibilities by which 
the minister, functioning as general 
practitioner, might be assisted. 

1. Ordained ministers are avail- 
able in limited numbers for 
churches unquestionably needing 
the services of two ministers, as a 
congregation with two churches or 
a church employing an institutional 
chaplain. The assistant pastors are 
usually ordained ministers serving 
for limited periods in internships or 
in-service training programs. 

2. Professional ministers or direc- 
tors of Christian education are fre- 
quently seminary graduates, al- 
though not necessarily ordained. In 
terms of training and useful serv- 
ice, they stand close to the minis- 
ter and with him build churches 
that can endure. 

3. Capable, seminary-taught min- 
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isters of music are without equal in 
this field. Unfortunately, relatively 
few congregations appreciate the 
capacity of song to create fellow- 
ships and to quicken the spirit and 
leave the use of this God-given 
medium to the summer camps and 
lesser programs. Where a choir di- 
rector and organist is used as a sub- 
stitute for a minister of music, vol- 
unteer leadership should be sought 
to strengthen the program and gain 
the advantages music can bring. 

4. Community counselors, de- 
scribed as persons as well qualified 
as Christian social workers, are 
helpful to churches serving persons 
in areas of physical deterioration or 
where human problems and diffi- 
culties are concentrated. 

5. Experienced parish visitors can 
ease the burden of the ministers by 
maintaining contact with church 
members and by regular calling can 
free the ministers to visit prospects 
and to call where pastoral services 
are needed. 

6. Directors of youth may be edu- 
cators or recreational leaders or 
Christian laymen who love, under- 
stand, and have the confidence of 
young people. 

7. Directors of evangelism must 
be committed Christians, express- 
ing the Church’s love and concern 
for men. Working part time, they 
can materially assist ministers in 
carrying out continuous programs 
of evangelism and recruitment. 

8. Church administrators, work- 
ing part time in churches with ex- 
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tensive programs of clubs and 
organizations can relieve the minis- 
ters of many time-consuming ad- 
ministrative details. 

9. Church secretaries (considered 
by some to be in a special category 
between church staff and congrega- 
tion) should be classified as staff 
and employed to relieve the minis- 
ters of the endless clerical work 
that seems to be a major part of 
church life. 

Most congregations think of a 
multiple staff as a financial burden 


beyond their resources. This is not | 


necessarily so. It is possible for a 
church of 600 members to provide 
their pastor with two needed part- 
time assistants for as little as $3,000 
or $5 per member per year, though 
no church should seek the mini- 
mum. 

More difficult are the identifica- 
tion of the greatest need, the selec- 
tion of suitable staff, and, finally, 
the development of an adequate 
training program for part-time 
workers built around denomina- 
tional leadership schools, classes, 
and conferences supplemented by a 
guided reading program under the 
direction of the minister. 

Upon the minister rests the re- 
sponsibility of spiritual leadership: 
he must be pastor, teacher, director, 
and staff co-ordinator. The concept 
of the group ministry, where sev- 
eral members unite as equals, may 
be more desirable where the mul- 
tiple staff is composed of ordained 
ministers. 
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By WILLIAM N. PLYMAT 


From THE DAY the motor 
car first arrived on the scene, Amer- 
icans have been plagued by traffic 
accidents involving drinking. For 
many years we have tried to cope 
with this problem by sporadic cam- 
paigns attacking “drunk drivers.” 
We have set up heavy penalties for 
this offense. We have developed 
chemical tests for proof of “drunk 
driving.” We have sometimes sent 
men to prison for repeated offenses, 
and in some states we have taken 
away driver privileges. 

But today we are still plagued 
with the problem, and it does not 


William N. Plymat, a Methodist lay- 
man, is president of the Preferred 
Risk Mutual Insurance Company. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Under present law it is difficult 
to convict the driver who drinks. 


We Need an 


' 


bist \ — 


on the Drinking Driver 


seem to be getting any better. At 
least 15,000 lives are being lost and 
at least 200,000 persons are being in- 
jured yearly in traffic accidents in- 
volving drinking. It is apparent 
that something more is needed— 
and I have a suggestion. 

An “intermediate offense” would 
be an effective tool in the reduction 
of drinking-driving accidents, and 
the offense should be defined sim- 
ply in terms of blood-alcohol. 

In general, we have been pro- 
ceeding in reverse on this problem. 
It is said, in substance, that it is 
illegal to operate a motor vehicle 
while “intoxicated.” And then the 
attempt is made to define “intoxica- 
tion” in terms of blood-alcohol. 
Actually, what we should be striv- 
ing to stop is drinking-driving, and 
the offense, I say again, should sim- 
ply be defined in terms of blood- 
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alcohol. It should be illegal to drive 
with more than a certain amount of 
alcohol, and drivers should not be 
allowed to go past the “threshold 
of impairment” without violating a 
law. 

In some states laws have been 
passed defining this offense of driv- 
ing while intoxicated in terms of 
presumptions. Under 0.05 per cent 
is a presumption of innocence, over 
0.15 per cent is a presumption of 
guilt; and the twilight zone in be- 
tween “evidence” to be taken into 
account with other evidence. As a 
practical matter what has hap- 
pened? In many places we simply 
do not attempt to convict anyone 
unless they have a_ blood-alcohol 
content of over 0.15 per cent. 

I have known a judge to dismiss 
a charge of drunk driving against a 
driver, when the test showed a little 
over 0.15 per cent. The lowa High- 
way Patrol has said they now file 
driving-while-intoxicated charges 
against all drivers found to have 
0.15 per cent alcohol in blood tests, 
but they did not say what is done 
beneath that level. They referred 
to the zone 0.05 per cent to 0.15 per 
cent as “border-line cases.” 

We should seek to find the point 
at which impairment begins and 
make it illegal to drive with more 
than that much alcohol. Where is 
the point at which impairment in 
driving ability begins? 

A pioneer study in Evanston, IIL, 
was reported by Richard L. Hol- 
comb back in 1938. A random sam- 
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pling was made of drivers through-§ 
out a week, with balloon tests def 
termining the percentage of drivers} 
who had alcohol and the amount inf 
each case. A total of 1,750 subjects} 
were tested and only 24 refused tof 
take the test. At about the samef 
time over a period of three years, 
270 drivers in accidents requiring 
hospitalization were tested. 

It was found that only 12 perf 
cent of the drivers in the normal 
population had alcohol, but 46 per 
cent of the accident drivers had al- 
cohol. And less than one half of one 
per cent of the normal population | 
had more than 0.15 per cent alco- 
hol. 

Both laboratory and road tests 
were made in a Swedish study 
undertaken in 1950 to determine 
the effects of small amounts of al- 















_—_—_ 


cohol on driving ability. Two 
groups of expert automobile 


drivers, 37 persons in all, drove on 
a special test track designed to 
measure driving ability. One group, 
chosen at random, served as con- 
trols; the other drank beer or dis- | 


tilled spirits. All the subjects per- | 
formed the test drive twice, the | 
alcohol group before and _ after | 


drinking. 

Among the findings was this: 
“The threshold of impairment of 
driving ability in expert drivers is 
an alcohol concentration of 0.35 to 
0.40 per mil in the blood.” 

Some of these drivers performed 
laboratory tests. One was a “flicker” 
test—this determined the ability of 
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the eye to distinguish a flickering 
light. A “biink” test was used and 
determined the stimulus necessary 
to elicit a blink reflex. The final 
summary of this study carried two 
interesting statements: 

“The threshold of impairment 
corresponded to an alcohol con- 
centration in the blood of 0.2 or 0.3 
per mil on the flicker test and 0.4 
to 0.5 per mil on the blink test. The 
results indicate agreement between 
practical road tests and laboratory 
experiments as a means of testing 
driving ability.” 


SoME very interesting data has 
come from three states recently in- 
dicating alcohol involvement in 
fatal accidents and the ranges of 
alcohol. In Delaware, in 1955, 138 
drivers were involved in 97 fatal 
accidents and of these 20 drivers 
(14.5 per cent) had 0.15 per cent 
alcohol while 13 drivers (9.4 per 
cent) had 0.05 to 0.14 per cent, and 
3 (2.2 per cent) had less than 0.05 
per cent of alcohol in their blood. 
But 20 drivers (14.5 per cent) who 
were not tested had been drinking, 
in the opinion of the investigation 
officer. 

In New Hampshire in 1955, there 
were 107 tests in fatal accident 
cases, with 55 being negative. Of 
the positives, 14 were in the zone 
0.01 per cent to 0.04 per cent inclu- 
sive, 13 in the zone 0.05 per cent to 
0.14 per cent, and 25 in the zone 
0.15 per cent or above. 
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In Montana between March of 
1955 and November of 1956, there 
were 347 fatal accidents killing 438 
persons. Blood samples were ob- 
tained from 202 of those killed. Of 
the 202 analyses made, 14 (or 7 
per cent) were contaminated by 
embalming fluid when the sample 
was drawn. 

The blood-alcohol levels of the 
remaining 188 cases followed this 
distribution: 44 (or 23 per cent) 
had less than 0.05 per cent; 58 (or 
31 per cent) ranged between 0.05 
per cent and 0.15 per cent; 86 (or 
46 per cent) ranged over 0.15 per 
cent. 

In Maryland, in 1953, examina- 
tions were made in 173 cases for 
incidence of alcohol in motor ve- 
hicle fatalities and, of these, 64 were 
found to be negative with 7 in the 
zone 0.01 per cent to 0.04, 34 in the 
zone 0.05 per cent to 0.14 per cent, 
and 70 over 0.15 per cent. 

The really significant informa- 
tion in these fatal accidents is the 
fact that there is such a sizeable 
number of persons with 0.05 per 
cent or higher of alcohol in fatal 
accidents. While the Evanston 
study was a long time ago, and we 
might wish there were more like 
it to corroborate it, the fact remains 
that a very small percentage of all 
drivers on the road appear to have 
alcohol, yet among fatals it runs 
high in percentage in all categories. 
And there is sizeable significance in 
the area of 0.05 per cent and higher. 

What I have tried to show is that 
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the point at which it should be il- 
legal to operate a car so far as blood 
alcohol is concerned is 0.05 per cent. 
There are already laws in two na- 
tions to that effect, and support is 
developing in the U.S. for one. 

In 1926 Norway enacted such a 
law. 

In August of 1957, G. Nelker, 
the principal executive officer of 
Ansvar, a prominent Swedish In- 
surance Company and former sec- 
retary of a Swedish governmental 
committee that investigated the al- 
cohol problem, made this. state- 
ment to me in a letter: 

“According to [our] new law the 
lower limit is decreased to 0.5 per 
mil. Every driver with more than 
0.5 per mil [the same as 0.05 per 
cent by American measurements] 
in his blood should be convicted for 
drunken driving. In case he has 
more than 1.5 per mil alcohol in the 
blood he should be convicted to 
prison even if the doctors have 
found him not drunken.” 

Dr. Horace E. Campbell, chair- 
man of the Automotive Safety 
Committee of the Colorado State 
Medical Society, presented to his 
society a resolution asking that it 
be made illegal to drive with a 
blood-alcohol level of 0.05 per cent. 
The resolution was passed in 
September 1957. Opinion in favor 
of the 0.05 per cent limit is growing 
steadily. 

We could leave all existing laws 
regarding “drunk driving” stand as 
they are and pass an “intermediate 
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offense” law. Such a law would 
simply declare that it was illegal to 
operate a motor vehicle with more 
than 0.05 per cent alcohol in the 
blood, and the fine could be a 
smaller one, by a considerable mar- 
gin, than for drunk driving. A 
lesser offense such as this with a 
smaller penalty would help deter 
such conduct. 

It would not be as difficult to 
convict, since the jury would not be 
considering whether the driver was 
“drunk” but only whether the 
driver had more than 0.05 per cent 
alcohol. This would be a determin- 
able fact, and the chemical test 
would answer the question clearly 
and precisely. While there might 
be those who would believe they 
could drive safely with “blood-al- 
cohol” concentrations of 0.05 per 
cent to say 0.15 per cent, they would 
be discouraged from trying since 
with a lower fine, and a simple 
“blood-alcohol” test, conviction and 
fine would be more certain. 

If it were possible to get such an 
intermediate offense law passed, we 
would then have the job of publish- 
ing widely the fact that if a man 
has two 14 ounce bottles of 3.2 per 
cent beer, or two ounces of 100 
proof whiskey and weighs 150 
pounds and is an average moderate 
drinker, he is in the zone of impair- 
ment; and if he has three bottles of 
such beer or three ounces of whis- 
key he will be above 0.05 per cent 
and in violation of this law. It 
would be as simple as that. 
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Education 


By WILLIAM C. SCHULTZ 


Here’s how a 
suburban church 


offers recreation to teen-agers. 


TEEN-AGERS in our new com- 
munity were restless, full of energy 
and tension with no place to ex- 
pend it. They were hungry for 
healthy, wholesome recreation. As 
the community grew, the need for 
guided recreation became more in- 
sistent. 

The recreational facilities were 
few: and far between. With the ex- 
ception of a few nearby beer joints, 
there was nothing. 

There was a skating rink five or 
six miles away, but it was isolated 
in an undesirable location. There 
was also a drive-in theater, but that, 
too, presented a problem. Few con- 
scientious parents wanted their sons 
and daughters to stay out late in a 
parked car, even in a drive-in the- 
ater. Thus our teen-agers were in 
the same position as youth in many 
other suburban communities. 

The young people of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship at Love 
Methodist Church realized the 
need. Even though most young 


William C. Schultz, a Methodist lay- 
man, teaches fine arts in a high 
school near Houston, Tex. 
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people in Scenic Woods and Fon- 
taine Place (the adjoining com- 
munity) were of other denomina- 
tions, they knew something had to 
be done for all teen-agers. 

In October of 1956, shortly after 
our Love Methodist Church was 
erected, the MYF young people de- 
cided to start a teen canteen. To- 
gether with their sponsors, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. McLaughlin and the 
Rev. Hallock N. Moehler, they be- 
gan making plans. 

A number of questions had to be 
answered: Would the official board 
condone a canteen in the church? 
Would the church membership 
permit dancing? What type of pro- 
gram would serve their needs? 
How could the MYF finance this 
project? They prayed for guidance. 

They presented their plans to the 
official board, which wholehearted- 
ly approved. The church member- 
ship understood the need for 
rhythmic activities; so the problem 
of dancing was solved. Some mem- 
bers even offered to chaperone the 
meetings. 

They planned for the canteen to 
be open every Friday evening from 
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6:30 to 10 o’clock. Entertainment 
was to start with get-acquainted 
games and the final portion re- 
served for dancing. 

The need for a_public-address 
system with record player attach- 
ment presented the major financial 
problem. The young people earned 
money for the down payment on 
these two items, which they were 
able to buy at a discount, by spon- 
soring a church-wide chili supper, a 
cake sale in a local grocery store, 
and a church-wide box supper. 

Later, payments for equipment 
were made through the sale of hot 
chocolate and soft drinks at five 
cents each at the canteen. Also, the 
admission charge was set at 15 cents 
per person. They brought records 
for games and dancing from their 
own private collections. 

The only thing left now was ad- 
vertising. This they decided to do 
by word-of-mouth through the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship and 
through announcements in church 
services. 

On opening night, Love Meth- 
odist Church of Scenic Woods, lo- 
cated in the northeast part of Hous- 
ton, was besieged by a crowd of 
nine teen-agers. But, what they 
lacked in numbers, they made up 
in enthusiasm. Attendance tripled 
at the second meeting. After that 
the good news spread. 

Some problems emerged and 
some counseling had to be done. 
For example, Mac called a boy in 
for a talk because his dancing was 
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inappropriate and unbecoming. 
After awhile they emerged laugh- 
ing, with Mac’s arm about the boy. 
Mac’s good-natured but firm man- 
ner is easily accepted by teen-agers, 
And they love Barbara, too. 

Teen-agers are at a disadvantage: 
They are not children and _ they 
have not yet attained adulthood. 
They are awkward. They are aware 
of physical and mental changes. 
They want to feel more independ- 
ent; yet they want love and under- 
standing. 

Here at Love Methodist Church, 
the teen canteen offers that love and 
independence, plus a feeling of be- 
longing. Church preference and 
church membership make no dif- 
ference. The church doors are al- 
ways open, and the attendance is 
regularly well over 160. 

The teen canteen has been 
adopted as part of the total pro- 
gram of the church. The MYF was 
authorized by the official board to 
draw up a constitution and bylaws 
and to mimeograph registration 
cards to be filled out by the teen- 
ager and his parents. The admis- 
sion price has been changed to 2 
cents, and age limits have been set 
at 12 to 19 years. 

The facilities limit the number 
of young people who can be helped. 
Other community churches need to 
work with us; they need to be will- 
ing to change in order to meet the 
needs of our growing, suburban 
communities. We are hoping they 
will follow our example. 
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Preaching 


A questionnaire to your congregation 


is one good source of sermon ideas. 


the Pew 
helps 


the Preacher 


Preacuinc in the Christian 
tradition is one man laying bare his 
heart as he presents his testimony 
to the gospel of Christ. And the 
shadow of next Sunday is always 
across the preacher’s path—at once 
a threat and an opportunity. 

Then he has a chance to bring 
his personal witness to the Chris- 
tian faith; his testimony to its vic- 
tory; and his exhortation to Chris- 
tian faith and life for those sitting 
before him. 

The sermon has been spoken of 
as “the presentation of truth 
through personality,” as an experi- 
ence in group counseling, or the 
confrontation of God’s people with 
the truth of Christ as seen by the 
preacher. Whatever the definition, 
the preacher is the key character 
in the presentation. And the effec- 
tiveness of that sermon is due in 


Hoover Rupert is pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Jackson, Mich. 
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By HOOVER RUPERT 


a large measure to his preparation. 

Preaching is effective only when 
it relates directly to the needs and 
interests of the worshiping congre- 
gation. The preacher cannot assume 
a tailormade interest in his subject 
unless that interest or need has 
been evident in his ministerial ac- 
tivities in the parish. 

As Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote 
in his oft-quoted article in Harper’s 
back in 1928. “No preacher has the 
right to assume that people come to 
the church desperately anxious to 
know what happened to the Jebu- 
sites.” And the preacher learns of 
his people’s needs through his parish 
visitation, his counseling, and his 
sharing in crisis moments with 
them. 

There is still another method that 
helps some preachers discover the 
needs, interests, and wishes of their 
congregations. It is a sermon ques- 
tionnaire sent out each year. I have 
used this method and I am con- 
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vinced it has advantages.* 

Each year, in the late spring, we 
circulate to the whole congregation 
a prepared questionnaire, mimeo- 
graphed on both sides of an 8Y,x11 
sheet, and ask help in preparing the 
preaching program for the coming 
year, beginning Sept. 1. 

Although the suggested themes 
and areas of interest are different 
each year, the form is reasonably 
well fixed. There are five sections: 
suggested biblical series; the in- 
dividual and God; the individual 
and other persons, the individual 
and himself; and, suggested series 
of general or topical interest. 

One-half-page is left blank with 
the request for original suggestions 
and constructive criticisms for im- 
provement of the preaching pro- 
gram. In addition, in each of the five 
sections where various potential 
themes or series are listed, there is 
a space of several lines with the re- 
quest: “Your Suggestions.” 

When the questionnaires are com- 
pleted and returned to the church 
office, we tabulate the results in 
terms of the number of persons who 
request particular sermons or areas 
of interest. This report then becomes 
an important factor in my planning, 
as during the summer months I lay 
out the year’s preaching program. 

When the pulpit schedule has 
been set up for September through 


some 


*For samples of the questionnaire and 
pulpit sehedule, send a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your request to the Rev. 
Hoover Rupert, 275 West Michigan Ave., 
Jackson, Mich.—Ebs. 
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July, the themes and dates are 
printed in folder form and circu- 
lated to the congregation. Many per- 
sons are reluctant to fill out such a 
questionnaire, particularly until its 
purpose is clearly understood after 
it has been used several years. When 
they see the themes they themselves 
have requested, they are gratified, 

Our returns on the questionnaire 
are 15 to 20 per cent when mailed 
out to the entire list. But many 
other members come in with verbal 
comments. Some imply in conversa- 
tion that they either think the 
preacher ought to select the themes 
without help, or that they are satis- 
fied with what has been done. Cer- 
tainly all need to understand it is 
the preacher who finally decides. 
But to use this method and then ig- 
nore its results is not only poor pub- 
lic relations but questionable ethics. 

What values accrue from the 
questionnaire procedure? Annually 
I am informed, by direction and by 
indirection, whether or not the 
preaching program I plan is getting 
through to my people. When, for 
example, they continue to request 
help in areas which have been re- 
cently covered, I can know that 
they were either not present or, if 
present then, I failed as their 
preacher. 

Such a planned program helps 
me know where I am going in my 
preaching, as well as where I have 
been. It helps my congregation 
know, too. The mailing of the ques- 
tionnaire and covering letter would 
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be worth the effort, even if no re- 
turns came; for it would help the 
people know something of the proc- 
ess of preparation. Besides, it is 
another means of soliciting interest 
in church attendance. 

The questionnaires make no re- 
quest for signatures. The critics 
have an honest chance to “get it off 
their chest.” And they do, too! But 
even carping criticism can help a 
preacher think through his philos- 
ophy of preaching and his methods 
of presentation. My attention has 
often been called to items, actions, 
failures, and omissions of which I 
was previously unaware. It is often 
a humbling experience, but one 
which helps the preacher grow. 


Basep on our experience across 
the years in this parish, I can draw 
some general conclusions on what 
my people want me to preach about. 
Let me list them in four general 
areas, 

First and foremost, people hon- 
estly want the preacher to preach 
the gospel of Christ. This is some- 
thing more than the request of the 
pious Pharisees of the day, “Stick 
to the pure gospel and leave the rest 
of this stuff alone.” Our primary 
“excuse for being” in a world of 
mass media of communications is 
that we have a distinctive message 
that cannot be duplicated else- 
where. People want the gospel, but 
they want it related to the place 
where they live. . 
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Second, people want biblical 
preaching. Once again this is not 
to be confused with a request for 
what passes as expository preaching 
but which actually is little more 
than a “prayer-meeting paraphrase” 
of the Scripture passage. One re- 
spondent commented, “I especially 
like the sermon to center around an 
historical happening or character 
from the Bible, when the preacher 
develops this history in his own 
words and then relates it to present- 
day significance.” 

Another reply had this comment 
signed by a conscientious young 
engineer: “Can we take the Bible as 
the ultimate truth? How do you 
explain the miracles? Did Jesus di- 
vide the five loaves and two fishes? 
Did he walk across the water to 
join his followers? Or were most 
of these reports the imaginations of 
an illiterate company of 
beavers?” 

Now don’t dismiss that as a flip- 
pant question. He is sincere and he 
has a right to expect some answers 
from his preacher! 

Third, people want doctrinal 
preaching. When I left seminary 
and assumed my three-point circuit 
in Kansas, my generation of preach- 
ers generally felt that doctrinal 
preaching was too heavy for the 
modern congregation. Preach to 
their felt needs; relate religion to 
daily life; bring homilies on events 
of the day; and so on. 

Actually in recent years people 
have developed a hunger for doc- 
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trine which they didn’t appear to 
have 20 years ago. And preachers 
have discovered that doctrinal 
preaching can relate to felt needs, 
to daily life, to events of the day, 
with relevance and spiritual impact. 

Our questionnaires always reveal 
that suggested doctrinal series of 
sermons are among those most re- 
quested year after year. And at- 
tendance is never consistently higher 
at worship service than on those 
Sundays when the pulpit is dealing 
with “straight doctrinal preaching. , 

Then, people want to hear how 
faith can be applied in daily life. 
There is a place apparently for “the 
self-help, confident living, and posi- 
tive thinking” emphasis in preach- 
ing. But it can be grossly overdone. 
What people seem to want is an 
understanding of the know-how of 
applying religion—at home, at their 
jobs, in school, socially. 

Our people live in a time of con- 
stant social tension and need to hear 
the spiritual message of how a 
Christian lives. One comment was, 
“When I hear a sermon, I prefer 
to hear one on not who is a Chris- 
tian but Aow a Christian can be a 
good one by his everyday acts.” 

Another person revealed a com- 
mon area of tension in this com- 
ment, I would like to know how 


God 


We often behave 


God feels about different races. Is 
it against God’s will to intermarry? 
To me we are all God’s children 
and the color of our skin makes no 
difference. I know there are a lot 
of prejudices. I am a little mixed 
up. It seems that the majority fol- 
low the law of society rather than 
God’s will. Why did God make us 
with different skins?” 

Here is an idea where the pulpit 
must bring its witness or lose face 
and influence through its failure to 
relate the gospel to the urgent needs 
of people. 

Finally, the comment of a faith- 
ful and conscientious member of 
the church concerning a list of pos- 
sible areas of pulpit treatment in a 
series on person lity disturbances 
and problems points up the personal 
needs of those to whom we preach. 

He wrote: “Wouldn’t a series on 
faith answer most of the 
How many of us can actually pass 
the must: rd. seed test? I know I 
couldn’t and I’ve been in the church 
actively all my life; but I feel that 
weakness in the matter of faith is 
my greatest failure in following 
Christ’s philosophy. I talk about it 
(to myself) but miss so much of the 
serenity, calmness, and peace which 
come when I occasionally make full 
contact with my Creator.” 


above? 


in Life 


as if God were interested in religion but not in 


life—in what goes on in church, but not what goes on in a mill or 
on a farm or in a broker’s office or in a home. 


—Richland Bulletin as quoted in The 


American Friend 
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Pastor’s Study 


When God gave man reason, 


he gave him freedom to choose; 


for reason is but choosing. 


Milton Still Speaks. ..on Freedom 


Ix THESE days of many books 
and even more magazines, church 
people try to read what is con- 
temporary, but they often neglect 
the writers of the past. 

Take John Milton, for instance. 
No one in the annals of history 
spoke more clearly for freedom— 
and none is speaking more force- 
Fully today. 

Milton’s works are relevant for 
us because he lived in a day that 
was as revolutionary, as exciting, 
and as turbulent as our own. His 
writings are encouraging; for his 
was almost a lone voice in the wil- 
derness of cultural decadence and 
spiritual decay, a voice alone but 
one which history has proved to be 
true, if not triumphant. 

He dealt with topics including 
civil liberties, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, religious toler- 
ance, and many other fundamentals 


Vernon Bigler is pastor, First Meth- 
odist Church, West Lafayette, Ind. 
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By VERNON BIGLER 


used in the democratic processes. 

For nearly 20 years he produced 
an unceasing flow of prose pam- 
phlets, defending freedom of the 
press and worship, attacking the es- 
tablished church with its clerical- 
ism and vested interests, assailing 
the doctrine of divine right of 
kings, and defending the common 
man. At one time Milton was 
under death sentence by Charles II, 
King of England, escaping death 
more by accident than by design. 

In his most productive years, after 
he was 40, he turned more and more 
to poetry and especially to his great 
epics, Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. Blind during his late 
middle life and old age, he never- 
theless wrote to the last. Milton is 
unexcelled if not unequalled as a 
pamphleteer, defender of the com- 
mon man, and champion of free- 
dom in all the history of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people around the 
world. 

If you think the cry for liberty is 
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new, turn to Milton’s sonnet “On 
the Late Massacre in Piedmont,” 
published in 1655. This sonnet was 
written following the massacre of 
the Waldenses, who refused to be- 
come Papists and renounce their 
Protestant faith. Butchery, atroci- 
ties, torture, enslavement, and es- 
cape through the bitter cold of the 
Alpine mountains were their fate. 
The fearless champion of liberty, 
John Milton, cried, as we might well 
cry today, 


Avenge, O Lord thy slaughtered 
saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine moun- 
tains cold, 
Even them who kept thy truth so 
pure of old... 


Or, read his defense (written to 
Lord General Cromwell in 1652) 
of the separation of church and 
state. He writes of Cromwell’s vic- 
tories and praises the great com- 


mander. Then he adds: 


.. + yet much remains 

To conquer still; peace hath her 
victories 

No less renowned than war, new 
foes arise 

Threatening to bind our sows with 

secular chains: 

Help us to save free conscience 
from the paw 

Of hireling wolves whose gospel 
is the maw. 


In the same tone, Milton’s warn- 
ing to his people before the Crom- 
wellian revolution speaks our own 
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bitter disillusionment in this 20th 
century—our disillusionment with 
war and its hollow victories: 


For what can war, but endless war 
still breed, 

Till truth, and right, from violence 
freed, 

And public faith cleared from the 
shameful brand 

Of public fraud. In vain doth valor 
bleed 

While avarice, and rapine share the 


land. 


In vain they die today, as then, 
if spiritual decay infests that land 
for which they bleed. 

The poet strikes at the idle rich 
and the irresponsible rabble-rousers 
who seek privilege without respon- 
sibility, referring to them as “owles 
and cucoos, asses, apes, and dogs” 


That bawl for freedom in their sense- 
less mood, 
And still revolt when truth would 
set them free. 
License they mean when they cry 
liberty; 


This was a part of “On the De- 
traction Which Followed Upon My 
Writings Certain Treatises,” dated 
in the year 1645. 


A REREADING of Milton’s 
poetry will uncover many such 
gems of light and faith for times 
like these. Nothing, however, stands 
out in more dazzling splendor than 
the great prose work, Areopagitica. 
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It was published in 1644 when 
Parliament was seeking to pass a 
law to control the printing of books 
and pamphlets. Today it is recog- 
nized as the most noteworthy de- 
fense of the principle of the free 
press to be found in English prose. 
Every clergyman ought to read it 
often, for his own spiritual refresh- 
ment. 

Milton gives three reasons why 
the bill to license the printing of 
books ought not to prevail: (1) the 
inventors (authors) of the law are 
not worthy to control and to decide 
on such momentous issues; (2) li- 
censing will not stop the printing 
of scandal, libel, and sedition any- 
way; and (3) it will lead to the 
repression of truth. 

He declares that to imprison a 
book is to imprison a man. “For 
books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of 
life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are 

. almost [as well] kill a man as a 
good book; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye.” 

Next, the author dips into history 
to show how the power to control 
the press leads to abuse of power 
and to tyranny. The Council of 
Trent, he says, opened the door for 
the Spanish Inquisition to wreak 
havoc, not by sticking to religious 
matters alone but by placing books 
of all types on the index. 
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At last, says Milton, “no book, 
pamphlet, or paper [could] be 
printed (as if St. Peter had be- 
queathed them the keys of the press 
also out of Paradise) unless it were 
approved and licensed under the 
hands of two or three glutton 
friars.” 

If anyone be permitted to license 
the printing of books, Milton in- 
sists, there is no end to the abuse 
it will engender. “Though it were 
Knox himself, the ‘reformer of a 
kingdom .. .” he says, if there “be 
found in his book one sentence of 
a venturesome edge ...” a great and 
noble author may be banished from 
the kingdom. “Truth and under- 
standing are not such wares as to be 
monopolized and traded in by 
tickets and statutes and standards.” 

He argues that, as a man is free 
to choose his food, so he should be 
free to select his intellectual diet. 
“When God gave [man] reason, 
he gave him freedom to choose, for 
reason is but choosing.” 

Not content with his critical at- 
tack upon censorship, Milton offers 
a positive alternative to the plan 
suggested by Parliament. If there 
be falsehood, if there be evil, if 
there be sin, says Milton, let the 
people of the land take it upon 
themselves to expel it with a good- 
ness which will take its place. 

How clearly he speaks to us in 
our frantic efforts to ferret out sub- 
version! We seek in vain to purge 
our land by expelling the evil. “For 
God sure esteems the growth and 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


TO YOU: THE SPONSOR 
(16mm, b&w film; running time, 24 
minutes). A vivid picture of Talk 
Back and the church’s television min- 
istry. 4 

The film begins just before show 
time in a TV studio where local min- 
isters and laymen are presenting a 
film from the Talk Back series. We 
follow the short film drama of a com- 
mon human problem. Then the film 
is discussed by a panel of churchmen. 

The problem presented is pressure 
—of daily life in an office, in the 
home, the extra things that must be 
done—and family tensions that reach 
a breaking point. A father is detained 
at the office on the night he promised 
to let his son have the car for a party. 
He tries to call home, but a younger 
daughter has the phone tied up. 
When he finally reaches home, 
tempers flare, harsh words are said. 
The film ends on a note of despera- 
tion. The panel then tells the TV 
audience how Christian faith has 
helped them in similar situations. 

After this actual program, TO 
YOU: THE SPONSOR shows the 
place television can. have in the min- 
istry of the local church. It concludes 
with a glimpse of another series 
planned = for  children—half-hour 
stories on Christian beliefs. Available 
without charge from the conference 
TRAFCO chairman. 
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completing of one virtuous person 
more than the restraint of 10 vi- 
cious.” 

How we need, if not to reread 
Milton, at least to make incarnate 
in our world the ideas which he so 
nobly let loose in his. As freedom 
struggled for its birth in 17th-cen- 
tury England, so now it struggles 
for life in 20th-century America. 
We need no interpretation, no com- 
mentary on the glorious words with 
which Milton brings to a climax his 
Areopagitica. We need only read 
them here and let them sveak to our 
times: 

“And though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth put 
to worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter.... Truth is strong next to the 
Almighty; she needs no policies, nor 
strategems, nor licensings to make 
her victorious; those are the shifts 
and the defenses that Error uses 
against her power; give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she 
sleeps, for then she speaks not true 
... but rather she turns herself into 
all shapes except her own. .. .” 

Milton speaks to the 20th-century 
world. Let men of vision who love 
liberty more than life read his mes- 
sage for their own spiritual refresh- 
ment and so that all the people may 
hear it with a freshness that will 
make it live. 
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Religion in the U.S.A, 


“A man whom college drill 
or patronage never made, 
and praise cannot spoil,” 
said Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


‘Father’ Laylor... Apostle to Seamen 


Ix BOSTON of the 19th century 
one Methodist minister preached 
for 40 years in the same appoint- 
ment, when his fellow ministers in 
the conference were changing every 
two years. His formal schooling 
was about six weeks at Newmarket 
Academy, but he was the toast of 
all the literary people who visited 
Boston in his day. 

He preached in a building erected 
mainly by Unitarians, and it was 
not the property of The Methodist 
Church. He had a congregation 
which was always changing, most 
of whom he did not know by name. 


He was Edward T. Taylor, preach- 


]. Rex Shepler, librarian of the New 
England Historical Society, is pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Lynn, Mass. 
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By J. REX SHEPLER 


er at the Seaman’s Bethel, and 
everywhere known as Father Tay- 
lor. 

Edward Taylor was converted at 
Bromfield Street Church in Boston, 
under the preaching of a Methodist 
pioneer, Elijah Hedding. The doors 
of the church were crowded, and 
the young seaman had to crawl in 
through a window. In speaking of 
the event afterward, as he often did, 
he used to say he was brought down 
by the guns of the “seventy-four.” 

Hedding and Taylor always held 
a great affection for each other. 
When Bishop Hedding was presid- 
ing at the New England Confer- 
ence and Taylor was entering into 
a debate in which he supported a 
program for ministerial education, 


the bishop playfully remarked, 
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“Brother Taylor, it is a good thing 
you were not educated; “for if you 
had been, then we should have had 
no Father Taylor.” 

“You are right, Bishop Hedding,” 
was the answer, “for if I had, then 
I should have been a bishop.” 

In Father Taylor a love for Christ 
and a love for sailors were beauti- 
fully blended. That spark of celes- 
tial fire known as genius was also 
his. He had a gift of fresh and 
creative imagination, which entered 
into his preaching and his human 
dealings in a divine alembic. His 
very dependence on his natural re- 
sources, enforced by his lack of edu- 
cation, gave him a freedom of ut- 
terance that was at once the delight 
and the astonishment of his hearers. 

Although his style was not well 
suited to a settled congregation, it 
was perfectly adapted to his chang- 
ing audiences of mariners. The rich- 
ness of his qualities was striking 
contrast to the crude ore out of 
which they came. 

At the Bethel, sailors had first 
place at all times. Every sailor was 
Jack Tar, and Jack was the most 
important man in the world. 

“Jack knows more than you do,” 
Father Taylor said to a man deplor- 
ing the ignorance of seamen. “He 
holds the whole world in his hand 
as you hold an orange.” 

He called the sailors his sons, his 
boys, lumps of amber thrown ashore 
from the storm, and pearls fished 
from the ocean. 


Well-dressed people from Bos- 
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ton’s cultured homes were always at 
the services; but they had to sit on 
the sides and in the galleries. The 
sailors occupied the choicest seats 
in the middle section. When he 
found it necessary to criticize them, 
his criticisms were softened by affec- 
tion. For example: When one sailor 
who had imbibed too much was 
talking out of turn, the preacher 
said to him, “Keep, still, Jack; we 
know your latitude and longitude.” 

Having gone to sea at the age of 
seven and having known no other 
life until he was of age, Father 
Taylor had the salt and tang of the 
sea in everything he thought and 
said. For him the seaman’s life had 
become a heavenly parable with a 
lesson for every experience in life. 
Back of his pulpit was a wall paint- 
ing of a ship foundering in a storm 
at sea, its sails ripped and the waves 
surging over the decks, but an angel 
hovering overhead in the storm 
cloud. 

The sailor preacher who spoke 
from that pulpit had a gospel to 
bring every battered mariner safely 
into port. His seafaring hearers 
could recognize every description of 
the way of a ship upon the ocean 
and the life of the men who manned 
it. His graphic portrayals built up 
almost unbearably, until a_ sailor 
would rise up and shout, “The long- 
boat! The longboat!” But the 
preacher never left the ship out 
there. He had undertaken the voy- 
age to bring the assurance of salva- 
tion, and he always showed the di- 
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vine Helmsman bringing the ship 
home. 

Weeknight meetings at the Bethel 
brought many moving as well as 
humorous incidents. When one 
man came to tell the sailors morbid 
stories from religious tracts of the 
times, Taylor interrupted him by 
exclaiming, “Lord, deliver us from 
stale bread.” 

When a sailor was having a hard 
time making sense in his testimony, 
Taylor exhorted, “Lord, give him 
the point.” 

Again, when a Jack named Wood 
was making hard work of it, he 
cried, “Lord, set fire to that Wood.” 

When a Negro gave a simple, 
pathetic testimony that brought 
tears to his eyes, he said, “There’s 
rain in that cloud.” 

When in 1828, the Methodists 
who had started in “Methodist 
Alley” grew strong enough to erect 
a large brick church on North Ben- 
nett Street, they turned over the 
simple wooden building of 1795, 
for the use of a seaman’s mission. 


Ti 1US it was, Edward T. Taylor 
was drawn from his itinerant min- 
istry on the South Shore for this 
special task. Never were the man 
and the job better suited for each 
other. So spectacular did his work 
become that the building of a proper 
church for him was nothing short 
of a civic matter. 

The moneyed people in Boston 
were the Unitarians; and, with a 
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fine disregard for denominational 
differences, a citizens’ committee 
made up mostly of Unitarians 
erected the edifice in North Square 
which became the famous Bethel. 
They sent Father Taylor on a trip 
to Europe that summer of 1832. 
When he returned, he was able to 
survey his completed church and 
breathed forth again and again, 
“Satisfied! Satisfied!” 

Father Taylor’s relations with the 
Unitarians were unusual for the 
times. Theological differences never 
came between them. He was frank: 
He used to tell them that they might 
as well try to heat a furnace with 
snowballs as to try to save men’s 
souls the way they went about it. 
But when a wealthy Methodist 
urged him to drop his fellowship 
with the Unitarians and offered to 
provide him with all the money he 
needed, Taylor replied: “I cannot 
get along without them, but I can 
get along without you.” 

Someone else feared that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson would go to hell. 
Taylor shook his mane and cried, 
“Go there? Why, if he went there 
he would change the climate, and 
the tide of emigration would turn 
that way.” 

The Christian religion is more 
than preaching, and Father Taylor 
knew it well. He wanted to im- 
prove the daily life of his boys. In 
1847, he opened the Mariners’ 
House on the other side of North 
Square, two doors from the famous 
Paul Revere House. This home is 
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still doing its work, a five-story 
building with accommodations for 
60 seamen, a dining room that never 
skips a meal, reading rooms, and 
chapel services and entertainment 
programs under direction of a resi- 
dent chaplain. 

Although the Methodists had 
some part in carrying out this enter- 
prise, once again it was mainly his 
Unitarian friends who enabled 
Father Taylor to realize this dream. 
A citizens’ committee administers 
it today, and, on the basis of a well- 
handled endowment, it never makes 
an appeal for funds. 

When Charles Dickens came on 
his first visit to Boston in 1842, 
Father Taylor’s Bethel was the one 
church the novelist attended. In his 
American Notes, he gives a re- 
porter’s account of the sermon he 
heard and pays his tribute to the 
unique qualities of the seaman’s 
preacher. 

Taylor never wrote his sermons. 
He preached before he could read. 
When he was a naval prisoner in 
the War of 1812, he would have a 
friend read from the Bible until he 
came to a verse that impressed him. 
Then Taylor would say, “Stop 
there,” and that would be his text. 
In his later years, when asked what 
he would preach about on Sunday, 
he would say he could not tell be- 
cause he did not want to forestall 
God. 

There were times when the Holy 
Spirit failed him, but they were not 
typical. He was fire and genius, and 
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his brilliant imagination leaped for- 
ward as he took hold of an idea. 

There was also Mother Taylor. 
She understood and loved him and 
compensated for the material reck- 
lessness which, without her, often 
would have landed him in trouble. 
In his three-month pastorate at 
Marblehead, he had won her father 
and brother to the Christian life 
and had obtained her promise to be 
his wife. 

On his wedding day, however, 
he was in Hingam, across Massa- 
chusetts Bay, looking over the water 
with thoughts of his bride-to-be, 
when he remembered where he 
should have been. She forgave him, 
and for many years Deborah Tay- 
lor was his ideal partner. One who 
knew them in their closing years 
said that it was lovely beyond tell- 
ing to hear the old man’s voice call- 
ing “Mother, Mother” from another 
room. 

The North End of Boston, part of 
the early settled section of the city, 
is today 99 per cent Italian. Father 
Taylor’s Bethel, and the old church 
with the Bulfinch front on Hanover 
Street, are owned now by Italian 
Catholic societies. The Mariners’ 
House is one of three centers main- 
tained in the area for seamen. 

The Protestant work with Italians 
is done by Baptists and Episcopa- 
lians. Time changes all things; 
yet the luster of Father Taylor's 
ministry remains as a timeless ex- 
ample of what God can do with a 
wholly dedicated man. 
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By ELIZABETH M. DACH 


‘Welcome Mat for the Mentally Ill 


Reprinted from “Your Commu- 
nity and Mental Health” (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 263, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N.Y.) 


In KENTUCKY, a public health 
nurse went to the state hospital for 
an orientation course to sharpen her 
nursing skills in working with men- 
tally ill patients and their families. She 
renev wea her acquaintance with a 
former schoolmate who had been hos- 
pitalized for six years. He began to 
improve and, in a few months, he 
was able to return home on conva- 
What happened to him 
shows what good-neighborliness can 
mean to a frightened young man. 

On one of her visits to him and 
his mother, the nurse asked ig he 
didn’t go out. He replied, can’t 
go into town. Everybody dc I'm 

As it was a small community 


les« ent leave. 


crazy. i 
of some 3,000 people, it it quite like- 
ly that everyone did know of his ill- 
ness, . 

Undaunted, the nurse asked the 
Rotary Club if she might talk to 
them about mental illness. They cor- 
dially invited her and, in the course 
of her talk, she told them about John 
and his need for friendship and activ- 
ity. She suggested that they not ask 
him to do things but simply ¢e// him 
they would come by to pick him up 
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at such and such a time for an after- 
noon’s fishing or to go to a ball 
game. 

As various members of the club re- 
newed their acquaintance with him, 
some invited ‘him home to dinner oc- 
casionally. The minister asked him to 
help with specific church activities. 
Members of the women’s club gave 
him part-time jobs to do. Fin: ally the 
day arrived when the doctor said John 
was ready to try a full-time job. He 
accepted one of two offered him by 
Rotary Club members, and has been 
working nearly three years. 

It was not all “beer and skittles.” 
Two or three times John felt ill and 
depressed and did not go to work. 
E ach time, his employer has gone to 
see him to tell him how much he was 
needed on the job, and each time 
John has returned to work. Thanks to 
neighborliness and help, he is a pro- 
ductive the community, 
rather than a chronic patient in the 
state hospital. 

As the citizens of a community 
learn to become good neighbors to the 
mentally ill, it speeds up the time 
when more realistic policies and 
practices with respect to their treat- 
ment will be adopted. It speeds up the 
time when the community sees the 
wisdom of supporting adequate pro- 
fessional services to the patient and 
his family. Thus your long-range 
plans can gain substance and reality. 
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Education 


By RUTH S. SMITH 


THE 
STORY 
BEHIND 
ONE 


LIBRARY Here’s the way a lay Methodist used her talent. 


One AUTUMN, our pastor re- 
turned from vacation full of sun- 
shine and, as he put it, “all wound 
up.” He preached a sermon point- 
ing out that each church member 
should use whatever abilities he 
possesses, no matter how insignifi- 
cant or insufficient such abilities 
might seem to him. 

As I listened, I wondered what 
I might do. I noted that the pencils 
in the pew racks needed sharpen- 


Mrs. Ruth Schluchter Smith 
member and librarian of the Meth- 
odist Church in Bethesda, Md. 


is a 
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ing or replacing, that some of the 
hymnals could stand repairing. 
The thought of hymnals made 
me wonder whether our church J 
had a library. Here I was a librar-7 
ian and I didn’t know whether our 
church had one. 
At a luncheon meeting the next ¥ 
week, I sat beside the minister. % 
When I asked about a library, he 


said that the few books the church J 


owned had been cataloged and that 
they were scattered throughout the} 
church. j 

But he was library-minded, and ¥ 
I found others in the church who 
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were interested in a library, too. 

We decided to organize a church 
library. We visited libraries to get 
information and advice. We or- 
dered cards, pockets, paste, a library 
stamp, and cataloged 83 books be- 
longing to the church. 

Finally, a library committee was 
formed. There was no budget and 
no shelving. An old, built-in book- 
case in the youth center and a small 
cardboard box for our catalog was 
all we had. Because the building 
was locked most of the time, we 
had no method of circulating books. 


We began by making an appeal 


to the Commission on Education 
and the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service. They pledged $250 
for the new budget, when it came 
into existence some months later. 

A list of books we wanted was 
made and displayed in the main 
corridor of the church. As a result, 
the Sunday school purchased 16 
children’s books. We cataloged and 
put them on display at the leaders’ 
conference and a reception for our 
new director of religious education. 
Several gift books were received 
from personal libraries. 

Soon we were able to move the 


Mrs. Smith’s idea has developed into this 425 sq. ft. 
library, well equipped for use by young and old alike. 














books from the youth center to a 
small room off the main corridor 
of the church, which served as a 
combination cloak room, library, 
and office for the new director. We 
cleaned and painted two unfinished 
bookcases which we found behind 
the stage. Now we had more than 
250 cataloged books and pamphlets, 
a small clipping file, a few maga- 
zines, and an “honor charging” 
method of circulating books. 

At the suggestion of the director 
of religious education, we held a 
book fair. We obtained on consign- 
ment over 100 books we wanted 
and put them on display. A poster 
suggested, “Give a Book to Your 
Library”; but books were sold for 
personal use, too. We were able to 
add such basic works as the West- 


minster Htstorical Atlas to the 
Bible (Westminster Press, $7.50), 
Cruden’s Concordance (Warne, 


$5), and the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary ($8.75). 

A second book fair was held at 
the time of the annual bazaar. We 
took over the entire stage at one 


end 


of the hall, decorated a huge 
Christmas tree, used spotlights on 
the book tables, and played soft, 
background music. The venture 
was a financial success and paid 
dividends in publicity and good 
will. 

By the time our library was less 
than two years old, we had over 
600 cataloged books. We circulated 
an average of 34 each month. No 
regular library hours were main- 
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tained, for the room was always 
kept open. 

Each Sunday a library helper was 
on duty between services to help 


find material, accept 


; 
f 
returned 








books, re-shelve books, and perform | 


other duties. Since Sunday was our 
busiest day, we found this plan use- 
ful. 

Some requests received were: 

1. Material appropriate for junior 
mission study 

2. Mission stories 

3. Colored flags of all nations (to 
be copied in Sunday school) 

4. A book to help identify in- 
sects 

5. Something helpful on migrant 
workers (juvenile level) 

6. Church-related vocations 

7. Church-afhliated 
colleges 


schools and 

8. Recommended books for vari- 
ous grades in Sunday school 

9. Susanna Wesley 

10. How to mend books 

11. Devotional material. 

Seven of our library workers at- 
tended a four-week training class 
for volunteer library workers con- 
ducted by the Bethesda public I- 
brary. Included were library serv- 
ice, cataloging, book selection, care 
and repair of books, and visits to 
other libraries. 

Of the books catalogued during 
191 were gifts and 91 
purchases. The remaining 
number were in the church but not 
yet cataloged, or were purchased 
from other than library funds. We 


the first year, 
were 
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now have 152 books in the juvenile 
collection. A list of new additions 
is posted in the library as books are 
cataloged. 

We have many interesting re- 
quests. I called almost every library 
in town to find that only the Li- 
brary of Congress in our area had 
the International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia (Eerdmans, $35). 
The inquirer wanted volume 3. He 
bought the five-volume set for us. 

The library selected a Christmas 
y and furnished someone to 
read it at one of the circle programs. 
We also showed the sixth grade 
Sunday-school class how to mend 
books which they wanted to send 
to migrant workers in Eastern 
Marv: 


We have served other churches 


story 


nd. 


in our area by lending books to the 
Bethesda First Baptist Church, 
Rockville Methodist Church, and 
Eldbrooke Methodist Church in 
Was ington, DC. 

Now we are getting settled in 
new library space. The new edu- 
cational building includes a library 
room. We have a large picture file, 
books, magazines, pamphlets and 
clippings, records, film strips, and 
we are developing a regular service 
for shut-ins. 


We are sure that the library can 
be a real service to the church— 
helping its workers, members, and 
friends to a broader knowledge of 
the Bible, a deeper devotional life, 
and a wider vision of the Christian 
way of life. 
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Without Special Appeals 


It is my contention that a church 
can be trained to be generous in its 
giving without sermons on money and 
without special appeals. 

I would provide each member with 
an attractive carton of good-quality 
duplex envelopes. In that carton can 
be inserted special envelopes for days 
like Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and Student Day. If not a single word 
is spoken about these envelopes, it will 
be amazing to note how many mem- 
bers will bring them back at the 
proper time, and with substantial 
sums. 

The money can be put into a reserve 
fund, which will later become avail- 
able when some unexpected appeal 
comes along from the church at large. 

Also, I would keep the membership 
informed of all the interests the 
church has outside the local commu- 
nity, and especially the contributions 
that are made. Financial reports at 
the annual congregational meetings 
should go into details. A copy of the 
treasurer's report should be in the 
hands of each family. The church 
bulletin should carry frequent state- 
ments of important happenings on a 
world scale, and occasional announce- 
ments should be made from the pulpit. 
Such announcements should offer in- 
formation about funds contributed by 
the official board rather than make an 
appeal for extra giving. 

Church members have a wholesome 
pride in their church. A few words 
of praise now and then will be a 
greater stimulus to generous giving 
than a dozen sermons or a score of 
public scoldings. : 

—W. V. Garrett, Sea Isle City, N.J. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


By PEGGY ANN REYNOLDS 


The vacationer is today becom- 
ing an increasing challenge to the 
churches. Population is _ balloon- 
ing. Despite an occasional reces- 
sion, analysts predict increasing 
prosperity. 

A 1957 survey, conducted by the 
Employer’s Association of Chicago, 
lil., indicates that two weeks vaca- 
tion “with pay” is just about uni- 
versal for industrial workers. Be- 
sides this, 66 per cent of the em- 
ployers surveyed grant a third week 
of vacation “with pay” to workers 
with 10 to 15 years of continuous 
employment. 

Someone has predicted that by 
1960 the majority of all the Amer- 
ican clerical and manufacturing 
workers will be on a four-day 
work week. All of this, of course, 
is making for a huge increase in 
week-end trips and longer vaca- 
tions. Already the resort-tourist in- 
dustry is the third largest in the 
United States in total dollar 
volume, just behind food and 
heavy manufacturing. What can 
the Christian church do about all 
this? Here is one answer. 


We Welcome Vacationers 


Over one June week end, our 
resort town of 1,000 people became 
a city of 50,000 people. It is this way 
all summer. Here, approximately 
three out of every 25 Protestants 
and about 15 out of every 25 Roman 
Catholics attend church on the Sun- 
days in July and August. And that 
suggests something of the summer- 
time problem at Atlantic Methodist 
Church, in Ocean City, Md. The 
ministry of this church has a 150 
per cent increase, and in the fall it 
shrinks again. 

You can imagine the problems 
involved in this seasonal flux of 
program. Here are some of the 
things the church and its minister 
have discovered: 

1. Fit the church schedule to the 


vacationers. Atlantic church has 
three Sunday morning services. 


The organist, who lives at Salis- 
bury, must get up at 5:30 to make 
the 7:15 service. On the first Sun- 
days in July, August, and Septem- 
ber there is an eight o’clock celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion, making 
four Sunday morning services on 
those days. The Sunday school is 
for all ages, and there are Sunday 
evening vespers. 
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The early service is a simple half 
hour of worship which attracts 
workers (especially college girls 
as summertime wait- 
resses) who attend in their work 
clothes. 

The nine o’clock service is a fav- 
orite with “week-enders” and with 
families of several children “who 
just can’t wait to spend all day on 
the beach.” 

The evening service (at 7:45) is 
designed for the hundreds of vaca- 
tioners who have been on the high- 
ways earlier in the day and who 
have missed attending a worship 
service. 

“People come to Ocean City for 
the unique facilities of an oceanside 
resort,” says the Rev. Ralph L. 
Minker, Jr., pastor. “And I feel that 
it is up to the Christian church to 
be flexible, to provide a worship 
service convenient to the vacationer 
who is, after all, here on a limited 
time schedule.” 

2. Remember that it pays to ad- 
vertise. The church secretary for the 
summer—a member of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, by 
the way—sends out weekly news 
releases to 8 daily and 13 weekly 
newspapers. On Mondays she tele- 
phones all who signed visitors cards 
at Sunday services. Ads are placed 
in Baltimore, Salisbury, and Wash- 
ington newspapers, thus covering 
the metropolitan centers which sup- 
ply two-thirds of the vacationers in 
Ocean City. 

There are signs at the church, of 


working 
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course, but also billboards on high- 
ways leading into the community. 
The sound truck of a local motion 
picture theater is borrowed for pro- 
motion of special events. 

A Christmas card and a midwin- 
ter letter are means of keeping in 
touch with some 3,000 people who 
have registered when attending one 
or another of the church activities 
during the preceding two years. 
Leaflets telling about the summer- 
time ministry are sent to local 
churches for posting as far west as 
Pittsburgh. Printed posters are 
placed about the town. Desk blot- 
ters are printed by a local business 
firm with the listing of service 
schedules of the different denomi- 
national churches. These are placed 
in hotels, motels, and boarding 
house rooms. Ads are taken in the 
local “what’s going on in Ocean 
City this week” publication. 

The minister leaves his wife and 
children to “hit the banquet cir- 
cuit,” making an appearance when- 
ever possible before civic clubs and 
convention gatherings. The mem- 
bers boost their church whenever 
they have occasion, and some are 
adept at initiating the occasion. 

Working through the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Churches last 
summer, arrangements were made 
whereby several radio and televi- 
sion stations broadcast free, inter- 
denominational-type “plugs” for 
summertime church attendance. 

The chief weakness in any such 
advertising campaign as this lies in 
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local church leadership. Local 
church people are not well enough 
informed or well enough motivated 
so far as church attendance away 
from home is concerned. Mr. 
Minker insists that “church belongs 
in your holidays and vacations.” 

3. Plan for a week-time series of 
programs. The Atlantic Church has 
one on Thursday evenings with 
such outstanding speakers as Pastor 
Martin Niemédller, the Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, and the Rev. Theo- 
dore H. Palmquist, J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Maryland’s Governor 
Theodore H. McKeldin, and, this 
year, a forum including Senator J. 
Glenn Beall and his election op- 
ponent, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 

This is not a worship service, but 
rather a lecture type of program 
emphasizing the interrelation of re- 
ligion and the great world of af- 
fairs; it has to do with Christian 
citizenship. Others on this sum- 
mer’s schedule are the Rev. Edward 
L. R. Elson, Bishop Edgar A. Love; 
Dr. Ralph Lapp, atomic scientist; 
and Philip Newsom, foreign news 
editor of United Press International. 

4. A midweek luncheon series is 
desirable. Since this is an inter- 


church and _ interdenominational 
fellowship, a delicious seashore 
luncheon is served. 

This Wednesday and Thursday 
series provides a type of inspiration, 
a sort of spiritual life mission, 
which is not readily available in 
many churches. Pastor Niemiéller 
spoke last summer, and he was 
scheduled for a Sunday. evening in 
July. Picking up a suggestion from 
Pastor Niemédller, the church has 
designated the International Chris- 
tian University in Japan as a spe- 
cial summertime missions project. 

5. Promote a comprehensive the- 
ology of leisure, holiday week ends, 
and of vacations. The word “holi- 
day” is really a corruption of “holy 
day,” and the word “recreation” is 
a corruption of the word “re-crea- 
tion.” According to Mr. Minker, 
“We are participants in a 20th-cen- 
tury emancipation toward a more 
informal, naturalistic way of life. 
He welcomes people not only for 
an hour of religious worship but 
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also to the refreshment and revital- } 


ization of an oceanside vacation.” 
This is a healthful viewpoint in the 
midst of, reports about ulcers, hyper- 
tension, and mental health diseases. 


Democracy’s Answer 

I think we must accept in the City of the World the same 
principles of social responsibility that we have accepted in our 
home town. In this shrunken world there are no aliens. . . . So, 
I trust that in due course an enlarged and joint economic effort 
will be included in democracy’s answer to communism’s satellites 
... America’s declaration of interdependence. 
—ApLAal STEVENSON, “A Turning Point in History,” Vital Speeches of the Day 
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Pastoral Care 


Counselor 
at 


Work 


A troubled youth seeks his 
pastor. Problem: What type 
of counseling technique will 
best reach this teenager? 
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HARVEY, 17 years old and a 
junior in high school, was the old- 
est living child of a family of four 
children, including two younger 
brothers and a much younger sister. 
The parents, both in early middle 
age and of average intellectual and 
financial capacity, had settled down 
after a forced marriage to a secure 
place in community and church. 

From outward appearances it 
seemed there was an unusually 
close family unity. At the same 
time, the children did not enjoy a 
good reputation among the neigh- 
boring parents, who often re- 
marked that the parents felt their 
children could do no wrong. 

Harvey was a good looking boy: 
well built, mannerly to adults, ap- 
parently no problem to his teachers, 
but without any close friends; al- 
though he participated in youth 
activities of the community. From 
other members of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship I had been hear- 
ing disturbing reports about 
Harvey: he was getting “wild”; he 
was spending money out of propor- 
tion to other boys of his age; he was 
bragging about visiting unsavory 
dives in other towns and the girls 
he met there. Within recent weeks 
an incident occurred which might 
have been interpreted as an incip- 
ient sexual assault on his sister’s 
seven-year-old girl friend. 

I tried to make myself “approach- 
able” to this boy without being too 
obvious. 

On the day of this interview, he 
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came shortly after 3:30 p.m., while 
I was doing some paper work. He 


lounged against the door frame, 
school books and notebook cradled 
under one arm. His tone was 
friendly and rather flippant. 
Harvey. Hi! Reverend. I see 
you're hard at work. 
Pastor. Hi, Harve! (smiling 


him). Yes, it seems I always have 
reports to fill out. 

Harvey. Yike! (He hit one side 
of his head in mock despair and 
grimaced painfully.) Reports, how 
I hate them! It’s not bad enough 
that you have to read the darn 
books, but then you have to make 
a report to the teacher to prove you 
did. 

(In the pause that followed 
Harvey began to wander around 
the office aimlessly, kicking a chair 
leg, tapping the books on top of the 
filing cabinet, and finally going to 
the window where he looked out. 
On an impulse I shoved the papers 
inside the desk drawer and stood 
up.) 

Pastor. Tell you what, Harve. 
It’s too pretty a day to stay in. 
How would you like to give me a 
hand while I wash the car? 

Harvey. (He turned from the 
window with alacrity.) Sure. 

Pastor. Maybe your folks were 
expecting you home right after 
school? 

Harvey. Oh, no. They expected 
me to go to the track meet. Just so 
long as I’m on time for dinner, 


they won’t worry. (J thought I de- 
72 


tected some bitterness in his tone; 
but whether it was directed toward 
his parents I was not quite sure.) 

Pastor. Oh . . . what track meet 
is this? I thought you were our 
school’s best shot- -putter. Don’t you 
have to be there? 

Harvey. It’s just a preliminary 
practice meet. I ...1... Maybe! 
won't go out for track this year. 

(1 looked at him questioningly, 
but did not speak. Harvey went on, 
moodily.) 

Harvey. Yeah. ... it’s a little sick- 
ening. All the girls standing around 
yelling while the guys stretch their 
muscles. It doesn’t get you any- 
where. (He seemed quite dejected.) 

Pastor. There’s something wrong 
with muscles? (/ inguired lightly, 
trying to “kid” him a bit. 1 grinned 
at him.) I’m counting on yours to 
put a shine on my car. 

(Harvey looked at me for a 
minute and then laughed, his mood 
broken. The next few minutes were 
spent in getting out the car-wash- 
ing equipment. We started washing 
the car, and Harvey worked dilt- 
gently. He was fast and efficient. I 
praised him, saying that he certain- 
ly was thorough in his work and 


eee 


that it was a good trait to have | 


learned. He was obviously pleased. 
However, his reply sounded a bit 
off-key.) 

Harvey. Well, that’s one thing 
you can give my dad credit for— 
he did teach me how to work, if 
he didn’t do anything else. Some 
of the guys I know can’t even tie 
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their shoes. (He was scornful, but 
he continued to polish briskly with- 
out looking up.) 

Harvey. It doesn’t seem to hurt 
them any with the dolls—with the 
girls—though. All the girls seem to 
care about is how fast a man is— 
you know, fast with the quip and 
fast with the buck ... and [’m not 
very bright. (He was bitter.) 

Pastor. Oh, come now, Harve. 
That’s not what I’ve heard. 

Harve.1 don’t know what you’ve 
heard, but it isn’t true. (Harvey’s 
voice carried guilt, but I could not 
see his face.) 

Harvey. All kinds of stories get 
around in a little town, but not half 
of them are true. If the popular 
gang (he mentioned several names 
of prominent boys and _ girls) 
doesn’t like you, why you’re dead, 
brother. 

Pastor. H’mmmm. — Sounds 
rough. (1 was trying to be noncom- 
mittal at this point.) 

Harvey. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what you do, it’s wrong. 
Girls! I’m off women, permanent- 
ly .. . they’re always saying one 
thing and meaning something else. 

Pastor. It is hard to figure out ex- 
actly what a girl wants these days. 
Maybe because they don’t know 
themselves. They say there is noth- 
ing so changeable as a woman. 

(Harvey did not rise to this small 
pleasantry. After a brief silence, I 
continued, speaking seriously.) 

Pastor. Probably the most impor- 
tant thing to decide is what you 
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want to get or to do or be yourself, 
and then at least that much will be 
certain. 

Harvey. Oh, sure ... but it gets 
lonely off there on a planet all by 
yourself. (There was no mistaking 
the unhappiness in his voice.) 

Pastor. 1 didn’t mean that it 
wasn’t important to be liked, 
Harve. It is, and we both know it. 
But you have to like yourself, first, 
before other people can like you, 
don’t you? 

(There was quite a long silence 
while Harvey kept hidden. He was 
ostensibly working on the radiator 
grill. I feared I had offended him; 
but finally he replied, though his 
voice was almost inaudible and 
heavy with shame.) 

Harvey. There’s not much I can 
like about me. 

Pastor. You know yourself bet- 
ter than I do, of course, although I 
have always thought of you as a fine 
young man. (/ spoke casually and 
kept busy, trying not to look at 
Harvey.) Probably no one is alto- 
gether pleased with what he is to- 
day, or what he was yesterday—I 
know I’m not, and ever so many 
other people I could name. But, 
thank God, we don’t have to live 
the days that are past over. There 
is tomorrow ... and we can try 
harder than we did today. 

Harvey. Yeah, that’s right! 
(After a short pause Harvey sud- 
denly raised up and then came 
around the car.) Now you sound 
like a preacher, again. (He grinned 
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at me.) For a minute there, I for- 
got who I was talking to.... Well, 
I guess you can finish the car up 
yourself now. I better get on home. 


PASTOR’S COMMENTS 


I have felt that this is typical of 
most contacts with adolescents; a 
planned office session is too threat- 
ening. 

In attempting to analyze this sit- 
uation, it seemed to me that his 
parents were too rigid, at the same 
time they were uncomprehending 
(almost incredibly so) of the tur- 
moil this boy was experiencing in 
trying to make a normal sexual ad- 
justment. 

For example, the mother was un- 
able to understand why the boy ob- 
jected to having his six-year- old sis- 
ter sleep with him. 

The father’s way of dealing with 
problems was simply to refuse to 
admit they existed. Harvey had 
never really felt he was a member 
of his own group. 


WAYNE E. OATES 


Comments... 
(Professor of psychology of reli- 
gion, Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky.) 


The first comment I would make 
is about the pastor’s source of back- 
ground information. I would want 
to know whether this is first-hand 
information or hearsay. 

He forms his judgments of the 
situation on this information, but 
he does not identify carefully where 
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he got it. 
able and = accurate information 
gathered from direct observation on 
the part of the pastor, but in any 
event he not identify his 
sources of information or validate 
them. 

This would be especially helpful 
in understanding more profoundly 
the significcnce of such statements 
as those made about the pre-marital 
pregnancy, the parental guidance of 
the boy, and the br agging. 

In the second place, the ee ob- 
viously must have had a genuine 
and abiding retationship of trust 
with the boy. Yet, the pastor does 
not tell us whether the present in- 
terview was on appointment or just 
such an informal occasion. We as- 
sume that it is the latter. 

If this has happened often, it 


does 


could well be that the boy needs a 


little help in formalizing a con- 
versation. The pastor apparently 
feels that the boy is threatened by 
a formal office situation. However, 
the fact that he has come into the 
office often does not exactly say this. 

I would also feel that the pastor 
himself is threatened by talking as 
pastor with the boy. 
formal situation which the boy has 
initiated, but the pastor retreats 
from it. 

Maybe the boy wanted some priv- 
acy, not to be seen talking with the 
pastor. I rather feel that to take 
him out for the car washing di- 
verted the boy away from what 
he came for. Pastors in great num- 


This is a 
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bers are quite anxious about set- 
ting up formal relationships in 
which their role as ministers is 
made explicit, clear, and definite. 

Therefore, it might have been 
well to make a direct invitation 
such as: “Hi! Harve! Come in and 
drag up a chair. This gives me a 
break from this bothersome set of 
reports. I would much rather be 
talking with a friend than doing 
this. How are things going with 
you? 

The reason I suggest this kind of 
directness is that this boy apparent- 
ly was hurting to talk. He forewent 
a track meet to come to the pastor’s 
study. The real problem was evaded 
by the pastor's more informal han- 
dling: of it. He never gives the boy 
an opportunity to deal openly with 
the fact or fancy that he has a cer- 
tain reputation and feels criticized 
among his peers. 

It would have been much more 
helpful to have given him a clear 
and serious opportunity to deal 
with his situation directly in the 
privacy of an office situation than 
to have dealt with it circuitously 
and on the basis of allusion and 
surmise in a car-washing situation. 

However, what I have said here 
must be qualified by the fact that I 
do not know anything about the 
pastor. His age, his marital status, 
his experience, his conception of 
himself, whether formal or in- 
formal, his own picture of himself 
as a “hail-fellow-well-met” who 
may want to avoid the deeper chan- 
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nels of a confessional ministry, the 
kind of congregation he has as to 
social class factors are all unknown 
to me. 

These factors are unspoken in- 
fluences on the technique a pastor 
uses. You notice that the pastor said 
nothing of them—they are un- 
spoken. Consequently, everything I 
have said here must be taken as a 
shot in the dark which might have 
been aimed differently with more 
knowledge of the pastor himself. 


DAVID D. EITZEN 
Comments .. . 
(Professor of personality and 
religious experience, Southern 
California School of Theology.) 


Here is a clinical situation re- 
an excellent manner. 
becomes one’s nephew or 


corded in 
Harvey 
even one’s son as one 
vignette of Imago Dei 
with an angel—his sense of destiny. 

I put it that way even though this 
graphic portray: il of living would 
though he is 


reads this 
wrestling 


seem as grappling 
with various ‘ in his envi- 
ronment. The Judeo-Christian em- 
phasis implied above is nearer to 
the truth—the existential aspects of 
his growing-up are but a mirror re- 
flecting the drama of his soul. 

His sharpest hungers are to feel 
comfortable as a male in the hetero- 
sexual world of tomorrow; to feel 
as though he is appreciated and ac- 
cepted by his peers (rather than his 
elders), not in spite of but because 
of his individuality; be able to 
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accept the love of a maid and to fall 
in love with her. 

But for Harvey this was marked- 
ly stringent. In order to move into 
the unknown responsibilities of 
productive and creative living with 
a modicum of self-confidence, it is 
most essential to have had a child- 
hood experience of being under- 
stood and loved by one’s parents— 
not for being the obedient, “good” 
child but, instead, for being an in- 
dividual. 

Harvey’s parents had crippled at- 
titudes in this regard of which they 
most probably were not aware. 
Their “forced marriage” most like- 
ly involved an aching sense of guilt 
which was too painful to deal with 
consciously and so was pushed out 
of awareness by having “settled 
down ... to a secure place in the 
community and church.” 

But feelings “will out.” If not 
brought into conscious focus and 
dealt with forthrightly, they may 
become manifest in the guise of 
over-solicitude like, “the parents 
felt their children could do no 
wrong.” The emphasis upon 
“working” instead of sensitively 
empathetic companionship with 
their children could be another un- 
conscious over-compensation for re- 
pressed feelings of guilt. 

It seems warranted to assume 
that the ability to love—that is, “to 
drop one’s defenses and become 
vulnerable to hurt”—has its begin- 
nings in childhood memories of be- 
ing loved. 
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Harvey probably did not have 
such a history from his point of 
view, and thus he felt overwhelm- 
ingly inadequate to accept this level 
of adult fulfillment. 

Harvey’s reputation of being 
“wild,” his bragging, and his prodi- 
gal use of money are obviously 
“whistling in the dark” maneuvers 
to approximate feelings of individ- 
uality and of belonging. The “in- 
cipient sexual assault” on a seven- 
year-ago girl is quite probably a 
tragic attempt to relate to the op- 
pose sex but with an individual 
who does not threaten his self-con- 
fidence as an adult male. This 
often the basis of many of the so- 
called “perversions” among persons 
in our society. 

How pathetic that these desper- 
ate attempts at growing to “mature 
manhood” dramatically contribute 
to his losing what little self-respect 
he did have. 

How can Harvey be started on 
the road to self-actualization? His 
pastor did a commendable job in re- 
lating to and empathizing with 
him. But individual “counseling” is 
limited in its effectiveness to reha- 
bilitate a person fully. Harvey needs 
to discover understanding and ac- 
ceptance in “the redemptive com- 
munity”—a group of individuals 
who “love much” because their sins, 
which are admittedly many, are for- 
given. I am referring to “group 
therapy” at its professional best 
within a religious frame of refer- 
ence, such as I have indicated above. 
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Preaching 


| But We See JESUS 


As it is, we do not yet see 

everything in subjection to 

him. But we see Jesus .... 
Hebrews 2:8-9 


In OUR outlook on life, there are 
two great dangers which constant- 
ly beset us. The first is that we shall 
see life only in tiny segments. The 
second is that we shall “fall into the 
habit of judging the whole of life 
either in terms of the best or the 
worst of its parts. In one instance 
we become unhealthy optimists, in 
the other, unhealthy pessimists. 

It is a law of life that what we 
look for long enough we are likely 
to find. Well and good—but let us 
beware of the conclusions which we 
draw from our findings. The man 
who wants to find demonstrations 
of love and goodwill and justice 
will find them, if he keeps his eyes 
open for them. But it is sheer non- 
sense to conclude that all is love 
and goodwill and justice. On the 
other hand, he who looks only for 
evidences of evil in life will have 
his reward, 

Or we may put it this way. In our 
earth horizon, there are both clouds 
and sunshine. It is simply a ques- 


Harold W. Ruopp is minister-at- 
large for the Minnesota Council of 
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By HAROLD W. 


RUOPP 


how 
see 


tion of which way we look, 
long we look, and what we 
when we look. Obviously, if we fix 
our eyes everlastingly on the clouds, 
we are doomed to despair, pessi- 
mism, and cynicism. If, on the other 
hand, we gaze forever in the direc- 
tion of the sun, we are destined 
to become  sun-blinded—shallow 
Pollyannas, with an _ altogether 
childish and untenable outlook on 
life. Either fate is spared us only 
when our vision takes in the full 
sweep on the whole horizon. The 
horizon-minded person does not 
draw hasty conclusions. He has 
learned to see life steadily, only be- 
cause he has learned to see life as a 
whole. 

So it is that the words from He- 
brews come to us with peculiar 
force and meaning. We know little 
about the author of the book of 
Hebrews. But of one thing we may 
be sure: He was intensely human. 
He knew life’s bitter experiences as 
well as its sweet. He knew the 
doubts and discouragements and 
sorrows to which all human flesh 
seems heir. He saw all of these; but 
he also saw Jesus. And that made 
all the difference to his thinking 
and his living. 

Many times when I reflect upon 
life, I recall a boyhood game, “run- 
ning the gauntlet.” The idea behind 
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it was simple. Two rows of boys 
would line up facing each other. 
Each boy was armed with a switch 
or, better still, a paddle made from 
a barrel stave. The lad who had 
been chosen as victim would drop 
down on all fours and, as fast as he 
would crawl through the 
gauntlet. The paddles would come 
down one after the other and, no 
matter how fast he traveled, he al- 
ys came out at the other 
knowing that something awe-in- 
spiring had happened. Whatever 
when he entered, 
they were usually black and blue, 
fringed with red, when he came 
out. 

Without pressing the analogy too 
far, life in many respects is like that 
kind of gauntlet; and the 
cudgelings we receive would be 
enough to break us were it not for 
the steadying support of a vital re- 
ligion. 

Who is free from pain and suf- 
fering, disappointment and _ dis- 
couragement? Who has not called 
out to the universe, “Why—why 
must it be?” Who, in the face of 
cruel disappointment has not cried 
out, “I had hoped; I had hoped.” 

The question is, are they all that 
If they are, life becomes 
as hopeless as it is meaningless. We 


could, 


ways end 


his colors were 
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we seer 


see these—of course, we do—but we 
also see Jesus. That makes the dif- 
ference. 

I once heard of a 10-year-old boy 
who attended a banquet with his 
father and mother. The meal 
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pleased the boy well enough; for 


there was chicken and the inevita- } 


But what followed 
sorely tried his 10-year-old patience, 
He had to listen to after-dinner 
speeches. 

After a time, he saw a burning 
candle. He had noticed it before 
with attention; now he looked at it 
with intention. He picked up the 
candle and began dripping wax 
upon the tablecloth. He was having 
a wonderful time when his mother 
suddenly blew it out. The boy’s 
face became sad, and he began to 
look around for something to re- 
light the candle. 

What a parable of life that is! 
Just when things are going along 
beautifully, 
wind of misfortune suddenly blows 
out the candle of our happiness. We 
chagrined and we look 
around for someone who will re- 
light it. Well, who can do that 
more effectively than Jesus of Naz- 
areth? Candlelighting is his chief 
business. 

Then, there are tempta- 
tions: Temptations to live life on 
levels less than our best; tempta- 
tions to let the things that do not 
matter much crowd out the things 
that really matter; temptations to 
keep silent when we ought to 
speak; temptations to follow the 
crowd because “everybody’s doing 
it,” when we feel all the time that 
the crowd is wrong; temptations 
to have our fling—not only to ex- 
periment w idely, but wildly—and, 


ble ice cream. 


and we are happy, a 


become 


again, 
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if we are challenged by a still, small 
voice within us, to cry out rebel- 
liously, “Why not, why not? I’m 
free to do as I please.” 


Sucu temptations are not fought 
out in the open under public scru- 
tiny; they are fought behind the 
closed doors of our own souls. And 
why do we lose now and again in 
our tempte itions ? It is becz 1use we 
keep them too exclusively in the 
secret places of our hearts. There is 
nothing which will help so much in 
bringing the battle with a tempta- 
tion to a successful issue than in 
taking it to a friend in whom we 
can repose our confidence. An hon- 
est confession may save us from 
the pitfalls to which the tempta- 
tions may lead. 

Temptations we have and temp- 
tations we see. But we also see 
Jesus. We see one who spent 40 
long days and sleepless nights 
struggling in the wilderness of 
temptation. When we are passing 
through some great wilderness of 
our own, what sheer blessing it is 
to know that we have a Jesus who, 
if he were with us in the flesh, 
would slip his arm around our 
shoulders and say: “I understand, 
I understand—but you have to go 
through with it. It is the price of 
your humanity.” 

And then there is sin. I know 
the word “sin” has gone out of 
style for many people; but that is 
not to say that the reality for which 
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it stands no longer exists. Call 
whatever name you will, there is 
something inside us, and inside 
society, which is stirring up a good 
deal of trouble. 

We see sin—how can we help it? 
But we also see Jesus. And what a 
difference to life and to living that 
makes. Otherwise, we would all be 
lost in the depths of despondency 
and the hell of despair. 

No man can save himself. We 
all need a savior, as we all need a 
healer. We all need a power out- 
side ourselves—and greater than 
ourselves—to lift us. Who can 
do that? Who but the God of 
Christ, and the Christ of God? 
“And I, when I am lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men to my- 
self.” Surely he will—if we see him 
and if we give him a chance. 

Jerome K. Jerome knew what he 
was about when he wrote his play, 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” (Samuel French, $1.25). In 
the first act, we meet a lot of sor- 
did and selfish people. There is 
Mrs. Sharpe, that  respectably 
crooked landlady; there is Stasia, 
the servant girl, who always talks 
about “the whole rotten lot of us”; 
there are Major and Mrs. Thomp- 
kins, with their endless tempers 
and equally endless quarrels; there 
is Jape Samuels, constantly engaged 
in shady real estate deals; and so on. 

Then one day the door opens and 
a mysterious person comes in, seek- 
ing a room. He calls himself a wan- 
derer, a traveler. He is assigned a 
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little room on the third floor back. 
He lives there for a time and he 
slowly brings a change into the 
lives of those cliff dwellers. And 
when the curtain falls on the last 
act, we see a strangely transformed 
group of people—because the Spirit 
of Christ has passed that way. 
Only fiction, someone says. No, 
not fiction; for what Jerome talks 
about is demonstrated over and 
over in life. When Christ gets his 
chance, bad men are made good 
and good men, better. Those who 
have been “missing the mark,” 
which is Paul’s favorite conception 
of sin, begin to shoot straight. 
Those who have apparently been 
whipped by the forces of evil are 
given the power to become and to 
overcome. In Christ, they have 
found the resources that make 
them “more than conquerors.” 
One other great experience re- 
mains; we call it death. It is the 
one certainty upon which we can 
count. There is no other certainty 
like it. When we are born or 
whether we are born at all; whom 
we shall marry and whether we 
shall be happy though married; 
whether we shall succeed in life or 
bungle it terribly—these are all un- 
certainties. But death, the end of it 
all, is a certainty. A day comes and 


someone says, “Mary is gone,” or 
“John is gone.” 
We see death, but we also see 


Jesus. And that makes a difference 
—all the difference between life and 
death, between a resilient hope and 
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abject despair, between a fortifying 


strength and a comfortless sorrow, } 


One of the most refreshing and 
helpful books I have read is that 
one by Arthur John Gossip, 
Hero in Thy Soul (Scribner’s Sons, 
out of print). He has a sermon en- 
titled, “But When Life Tumbles In, 
What Then?” It was the first ser- 
mon which Dr. Gossip preached 
after his wife’s “bewildering, sud- 
den, and undreamed-of death.” 

He concluded: 

“T don’t think you need be afraid 
of life. Our hearts are very frail; 
and there are places where the road 
is very steep and very lonely. But 
we have a wonderful God, and as 
Paul puts it, what can separate us 
from his love? Not death, he says 
immediately, pushing that aside at 
once as the most obvious of all im- 
possibilities. 

“No, not death. For, standing in 
the roaring of the Jordan, cold to 
the heart with its dreadful chill and 
very conscious of the terror of its 
rushing, I too, like Hopeful, can 
call back to you who one day in 
your turn will have to cross it, ‘Be 
of good cheer, my brother, for I 
feel the bottom, and it is sound.’’ 

We see death—but we also see 
Jesus. And seeing him, believing 
in him, committing ourselves to 
him, we come out in the end not 
with fear but with faith—not with 
death but with life. 

“But thanks be to God, who gives 
us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
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World Parish 


_nristians 


_ - . 


By WALTER FREYTAG 


Some signs of 
a new dimension within 
the churches of Asia. 


No ONE who really knows the 
churches of Asia can believe them 
to be a remnant from the time of 
foreign colonial control or spiritual 
bondage to the Western influence. 
They are themselves—and they 
have a quality of character that sets 
them apart from the rest of the life 
of Asia today. 

At first glance one notices noth- 
ing but conformity. The churches 
faithfully mirror their contempo- 
rary surroundings. There is the 
spirit of “breaking up” the old, 
which shows itself in the new con- 
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sciousness of Asian independence 
everywhere. 

But for the churches the “break- 
ing up” is governed by the desire 
to be on their own. They want to 
avoid everything that may look like 
foreign, unauthorized attempts to 
influence them; they work for the 
complete transfer of mission prop- 
erty to the churches and they are 
averse to having missionaries in ex- 
ecutive positions. 

There are many problems. There 
are few qualified workers, and the 
stratum of those with higher edu- 
cation is too small; and, in the 
churches, workers cannot be paid 
adequately. There are difficulties 
arising out of the fact that the mis- 
sions limited their work mainly to 
linguistic and ethnic groups—the 
Rhenish mission, for example, re- 
stricted itself to work among the 
Batak people and the Methodist 
mission is limited almost exclusive- 
ly to work among the Chinese, with 
the obvious result that the Chinese 
are Methodist and most of the 
Bataks are Lutheran. 

Besides, one gets the impression 
that there are forces in the Asiatic 
community which have not yet 
found their way, because they can 
find no points of contact in the 
Western forms of religious life. 

An Indian bishop says: “We have 
now replaced the Western mission- 
aries with Indians; but, even so, the 
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true goal has not yet been achieved. 
The Church has not yet found its 
own form.” 

Basically, the same thing is hap- 
pening everywhere in the remark- 
able growth of the churches: In 
Islamic environs (such as Pakistan 
or Indonesia) or even in the world 
of the new political religion of 
China, people are freeing them- 
selves from the ancient traditions or 
from _ all-governing, revolutionary 
movements, and joining the church. 

This process of crystallization in 
the growth of the churches differs 
fundamentally from the other intel- 
lectual movements in Asia. 

It stems from a presently expe- 
rienced reality. If one asks those 
who have joined the church why 
they became Christians, he will re- 
ceive no answer as frequently as 
this: “Christians have a different 
sort of a life.” 

Thus they decided themselves for 
a life, for a present reality encoun- 
tered through the meeting of Chris- 
tians, which was so strong that they 
became indifferent to all previous 
ties. Their conscience said “Yes” 
and they took the step, even though 
in modern Asia it does still cost 
something to turn Christian. It is 
this tendency which constitutes the 
main difference between the Asiatic 
churches and their surroundings. 

What effect does this tendency 
have? How does the other life man- 
ifest itself? One cannot obtain a 
ready answer merely by asking 
those who, becoming acquainted 
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with this life, have made the deci- 
sion. No one claims that Christians 
are paragons of morality. Certainly, 
some one of them will say: “T hings 
are different in Christian families, 
I found more peace there than I did 
in my old surroundings.” But he, 
of course, before he turned Chris- 
tian, saw Christian marriages and 
families in which everything was by 
no means all it should have been. 

So, when he speaks of that dif- 
ferent life, he means not essential- 
ly the moral, or at least not the 
moral alone, but a different mode 
of life, a life in a different dimen- 
sion; a life in which a different 
standard applies, a life in which a 
different force is at work that, per- 
haps only symbolically, always sur- 
prisingly finds expression. 

It is this expression one must 
watch for, if one wants to see the 
effects of the characteristically pe- 
culiar in the life of the churches. 

And there one encounters quite 
simple things. One Sunday I visited 
six services in a large Chinese city. 
I was able to determine that the 
greater part of the congregation 
was present at the services; and 
this, quite apart from the fact that 
there was also quite a number of 
Sunday-school classes in progress. 


In AN INDIAN village near a 
place of pilgrimage, Christians have 
begun a remarkable project. Times 
of famine came and pilgrims sim- 
ply collapsed in the streets from 
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hunger. Protestant and Catholic 
Christians picked them up and 
sheltered them in a decaying Hindu 
temple. Half of the rescued died; 
but the orphans remained and new 
pilgrims came. 

The project is now eight years 
old. One single man lives out there, 
but he is still working at his job as 
a textile mill foreman. The other 
workers relieve each other. None 
receive pay. And I found that this 
service has been done all these years 
without the congregation’s ever ask- 
ing the responsible synod for a con- 
tribution, 

When you turn to the political 
situation in India, you discover that 
various groups with territorial and 
linguistic differences put a great 
strain on the new Indian unity. 

Someone will say: “Actually, 
only the Church is really national 
here; for in it we have something 
in common that compensates for all 
differences in language, territory, or 
other fields of interest.” Asiatic 
Christians met together for the 
founding of the East Asian Chris- 
tian Conference—for the first time 
a conference exclusively of Asians 
for Asians. 

The missionary power of these 
churches is impressive. In a theo- 
logical seminary in China, I met 36 
candidates. Not one of them—at 
least to judge by the present posi- 
tion of the churches there—will 
earn more than enough to pay for 
rice for a single person. 

Why do they go in for such poor 
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paying work? What drives youth 
groups in India to spend their time 
every Sunday in proclaiming the 
Gospel? What influences the Batak 
so that when he rides on a bus 
he makes use of every opportunity 
to bear witness before the Moslems. 

All these are signs of the other 
life, this life in another dimension 
and from another source, which is 
lived through the presence of an- 
other. 

Where does one find such signs 
of the other life? I would not dare 
say that the churches of Asia out- 
wardly present such signs. In them 
the world is also visible. Neither 
would I say that the innermost 
circles of these churches—those that 
rise above the framework of the 
churches because they are more 
concentrated, more certain of their 
beliefs than the others—are such. 
Not the churches themselves are the 
signs, but what is happening to 
them eternally. 

Have these churches now found 
their own way? They have their 
own way not in the form of a 
finished plan, which they would 
only have to follow. They find their 
own way only in the inner need, 
through which people in church are 
touched by the message. Their 
thoughts are changed and they can 
do no other than to tread the path 
of their own decision under the 
Word, step by step. 

It is remarkable: It is in the 
Stranger—in Christ—that these 
people find the own way of Asia. 
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Preaching 


SER \ en 
te A D) 


For the First Half 


These seeds for preaching, based 
on texts selected for the season, 
are intended as stimulants to the 
preacher’s mind and _ starting 
places for his own best sermons. 


Laborers Together with God! Aug. 31. 
Text: 1 Cor. 3:9. Scripture: 1 Cor. 
3:1-9. Hymn No. 480 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


“HOoNeEsTY IN BUSINESS” is a well- 
known slogan. “Honesty in labor” 
is just as needful. 

Work is a divine principle that 
runs through the whole of life. The 
principle of work runs through all 
living and growing organisms. The 
roots of the giant oak are given 
strength to carry their burden by 
the exercise of the winds. Physic: 1 
strength and growth come through 
exercise. Minds are developed, giv- 
ing to the world science, invention, 
and discovery through laboring 
with ideas. Character is developed 
through laboring with life’s diffi- 
culties. 

Paul’s reference is to work of the 
spiritual Kingdom, but it is equally 
true in the world of industry and 
labor that we are “laborers to- 
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gether.” The work of the world is 
done through co-operation. The 
president of a railway company has 
an important job, but there would 
be no trains running without the 
man who drives the spikes and lays 
the rails. 

We cannot say to some other, 
“You go your way; I can get along 
without you.” We cannot say that 
only one particular operation is im- 
portant. One person calls the sig- 
nals, but someone else carries the 
ball. Work is accomplished through 
teamwork. 

How essential it is to have the 
right attitude toward labor, to feel 
a part of a team; but more, to feel 
a part of a team which includes 
God. 

All honest labor is sacred. Jesus 
did not divide the world into the 
secular and sacred—all is sacred. 
All work can be creative, if there is 
the sense of an eternal purpose in it. 
It is just as sacred to make shoes as 
to make sermons. To make good 
shoes may be more sacred than to 
make a poor sermon. 

The text has in it the sermon out- 
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line: 1. We are laborers. 2. We are 
laborers together. 3. We are laborers 
together with God. 


A New Creation: Sept. 7. Text: 2 Cor. 
5:17. Serioture: 2 Cor, 5:14-21. 
Hymn No. 226 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


LIFE DEMANDS CONVERSION. A pro- 
fessor of an American medical col- 
lege said to E. Stanley Jones at 
the close of a meeting: “You are 
absolutely right about this need for 
conversion; and, if you religious 
people cannot produce it, then we 
medical people will have to; for 
life demands it.” 

Sin is sand in the machinery of 
life. We talk about a nerve block or 
a mental block. Sin is life’s block. 
There is no normal functioning of 
life so long as sin is enmeshed in 
it. Only a fundamental change in 
life can remove this sand, and that 
change is nothing short of a full and 
complete conversion. Conversion is 
the changing from the kingdom of 
self to the kingdom of God through 
the grace and power of Christ. 

Conversion makes a man a new 
creature. Paul describes the Chris- 
tian as “A man in Christ.” He 
should know; for no man on record 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Aug. 31—Festival of Christ the King 

Sept. 1—Labor Day 

Sept. 28-Oct. 5—Christian Education 
Week 

Oct. 5—World-Wide 
Sunday 

Oct. 19—Laymen’s Day 
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had a more complete change than 
did Paul. His experience with 
Christ made him change directions 
and give him attitudes and feelings 
directly opposite to those of his 
former life. 

To be “in Christ” is not merely a 
reformation or an improvement, it 
is a new creation. The old passes 
away. All things are made new. 
The desires and purposes of the 
self-centered life give way to de- 
sires and purposes of a Christ-cen- 
tered life. 

Examples of this changed life 
are without number. Apt as illustra- 
tive material would be the conver- 
sions of Augustine, Ann Byrd Pay- 
son, J. Middleton Murray, and John 
Wesley. 


Living in the Present Tense: Sept. 14. 
Text: Phil. 3:13-14. Scripture: Phil. 
3:7-16. Hymn No. 232 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 

ON HEARING some persons testify, 
we might conclude that they had 
only one religious experience, and 
they live in the memory of an ex- 
perience “20 years ago” when they 
met the Lord. 

If Paul refuses to live in the past, 
he just as definitely refuses to live 
in the future. Many of us try to live 
a day that never comes to pass. The 
college student thinks of his prep- 
aration for life, and life escapes 
him. We are going to take a world 
tour; we are going to build a new 
house; we are going to do a lot of 
things; sometime, somewhere, out 
there in the future. Then life is 
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going to be wonderful. While we 
are waiting for these things to hap- 
pen, we miss living day by day. 

For a long while my practice on 
waking in the morning has been to 
say: “This is the day that the Lord 
has made. I will rejoice and be glad 
in it. Help me, Lord, not to worry 
about the mistakes of yesterday, nor 
to be fearful of the problems of to- 
morrow; help me to live life to the 
full just today.” 

Longfellow gave us good advice 
when he wrote: 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Someone else has said: 


Look to this day, 
The very life of life. 
Today well lived makes every yester- 
day a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a 


hope. 


vision of 


Everything for Good. Sept. 21. Text: 
Rom. 8:28. Scripture: Rom. 8:26-28. 
Hymn No. 306 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


Tuis is a very difficult text. How 
can the deaths of my brother and 
my sister at the early ages of 21 
and 22 be for good? How can polio 
that struck the young daughter of 
my friend be for good? How can 
world wars be interpreted as good? 

This is the kind of questions 
the average person asks. The ques- 
tions are misleading. They suggest 
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that it was the will of God that 
these things happened. It was not 
the will of God. They suggest that 
these things happened that a spe- 
cific good might be accomplished. 
Not at all. They happened and 
since they happened, God will work 
to bring good out of them into the 
lives of persons who love him. 

All things that happen to all 
people are not for the best. Many 
things are for the worse. But for the 
person who knows God and loves 
him and, therefore, is living and 
working in co-operation with him, 
God can bring that person a bless- 
ing, or he can bring to the world a 
blessing out of his afflictions. 

I am pastor to a 16-year-old girl 
who will have died of cancer long 
before you read this. It is not God's 
will, but she is the victim of the ig- 
norance of the universe. She is one 
who loves God, as do her parents. 
Her affliction (and by now her 
death) has wrought miracles for 
good in the lives of her fellow 
young people. Her parents have a 
new sense of dedication beyond 
anything they had experienced be- 
fore. The end results of her afflic- 
tion and death only eternity can 
tell. 

A suggested outline for this text: 
1. God does not will the bad things 
that happen to us. 2. All things that 
happen to all people are not for the 
best. 3. God is able to bring a bless- 
ing out of the evil things that hap- 
pen to us if we love him and co- 
operate with him. 
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Preaching Christ: Sept. 28. Text: Acts 
8:35. Scripture: Acts 8:26-39. Hymn 
No. 400 in The Methodist Hymnal. 


Once AFTER JoHN Westey had 
preached at a certain place, he re- 
corded in his journal, “I gave them 
Christ.” He could have recorded 
that after each of his sermons. How 
many modern preachers can go 
home after a morning service and 
honestly say, “I gave them Christ”? 

W here should our Christ be 
preached? 

1. In the pulpit: Men are “fed up” 
with economic matters, the daily 
news items, and the problems of 
life. They do not come to church 
to hear more about these things. 
They come to hear about the 
Father’s love, the offer of hope, re- 
demption. 

Let the pulpit give the people 
Christ; for he is light and life and 
truth. He is the way to God, and 
God’s way to man. He belongs to 
the poor as to the rich, to the bad as 
to the good. He walks every man’s 
road and may enter every man’s 
door. 

Through each organization of 
the church: This is the beginning 
of Christian Education Week. It is 
not Christian, if Christ is left out. 
Our church schools generally are 
doing an effective job. Perhaps 95 
per cent of our church membership 
comes through the church school. 
It is most important that the edu- 
cational program in our churches 
be Christ-centered. This major em- 
phasis must not cease once the par- 
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ticipants have become members of 
the church. 

By whom should our Christ be 
preached? 

1. The first part of the answer is 
obvious: By the preachers. Many 
laymen feel that this is the 
preacher’s job. That is what they 
pay him to do. 

One layman said: “We have to 
pay you preachers to be good. We 
“en are good for nothing.” 

. Every Christian should ‘preach 
Chis Phillips Brooks was once 
asked to what he attributed his 
great success as a preacher. He re- 
plied: “I preach the Gospel on Sun- 
day, and on Monday I have 400 
laymen who carry that message into 
shop, store, and factory w here they 
work.” 

There is no substitute for lay 
evangelism: day-by-day saying a 
good word for Jesus Christ. 


In Remembrance: Oct. 5. Text: John 
14:26. Scripture: Luke 22:14-20. 
Hymn No. 412, The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 

Tue institution of the Lord’s 
Supper was to become a ritual of 
remembrance. During his farewell 
address, Jesus said that the Holy 
Spirit would bring to their remem- 
brance the things he had said. 

1. Jesus wanted to be remem- 
bered. Perhaps here is a human 
element. No one likes to be forgot- 
ten. But Jesus knew how easily peo- 
ple forget and he knew that it was 
important that his disciples should 
not forget what he had taught. He 
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had no other plan for his work in 
the world. Those who knew and 
followed him must be the instru- 
ments through which he could 
reach the whole world. 

2. Jesus looked beyond his im- 
mediate little band of followers to 
the time when the world would be- 
come one in him. The Church is 
the body of Christ. It must grieve 
him that we have broken his body 
into so many fragments. We can 
only be grateful that healing is tak- 
ing place. Petty differences are fall- 
ing away, and the great body of 
Christians is more and more united 
on the great fundamentals that cen- 
ter around the person of Jesus. 

3. The National Council of 
Churches, and now the World 
Council, provides a unifying force 
which must be continued with an 
ever-increasing support. World- 
wide Communion is growing in its 
significance. This service lends it- 
self to one of our greatest oppor- 
tunities for a oneness in Christ that 
crosses all denominational, geo- 
graphical, and racial lines. 


The Living Hope: Oct. 12. Text: 1 Pet. 
1:3. Scripture: 1 Pet. 1:3-9. Hymn 
No. 365, The Methodist Hymnal. 


Hope is one of the legs of the 
tripod of Christian experience that 
Paul mentions. Faith and love can- 
not stand alone. “Faith is the as- 
surance of things hoped for...” 

We cannot appreciate what a liv- 
ing hope meant to the first Chris- 
tians, unless we remember how fear 
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and superstition imprisoned the 
pagan masses of that day. The 
Greco-Roman world was beautiful, 
but bound; intellectual, but igno- 
rant of the meaning of joy and 
peace; living, and yet dead. 

“To such an age, and to every 
age permeated by the frustrating 
sense of despair and futility, the) 
merciful action of God in opening} 
up the true destiny of. life by the} 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is his} 


5 


greatest gift. This act is indeed "] 







tory’s greatest miracle.” 

This living hope is based on three 
facts: 

1. It is a gift of God. Man has not | 
merited it. It is by grace that it 
comes, That is, it is something that | 
is over and above what man has any 
right to expect. 

2. It is a new creation. Not one 
that man brings about, but which 
is the work of God in the life of 
man. As man is not the cause of 
his physical birth, so he is not the 
cause of his spiritual birth. There | 
are conditions man must meet; but | 
only God can give man a new life. 

3. The foundation of this hope is 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. } 
Forget all the interpretations of | 
what happened on that first Easter 
morning, but cling to the fact that 
Christ ts alive. We do not have to 
agree on the details of the Resur- ; 
rection; but, if Christ is not a pres 
ent living reality in the world, the 
Church has no foundation. The 
Christian experience of a living | 
Christ is the ground of our hope. 
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Preface to Pastoral Theology, by 
Sewart Hiltner. Abingdon, 240 pp., 
$4. 


Reviewer: Eucene W. MuENcH, pas- 
tor, Manito Methodist Church, 
Spokane, Wash. 


You may never have heard about 
the Rev. Ichabod Spencer, but you 
won’t forget him after meeting him 
in this book. Fascinating and en- 
lightening case studies recorded by 
Spencer, a 19th-century’ Presbyterian 
pastor, are expertly analyzed and used 
by Hiltner. 

Yet the book is in no sense a series 
of case studies descriptive of counsel- 
ing method. Primary goal of the 
author is to break fresh ground in an 
effort to establish “shepherding” as a 
branch of theology distinctive from 
the classic doctrinal, historical, and 
biblical theologies. By careful defini- 
tion and delineation of his thesis, Hilt- 
ner demonstrates that an entirely new 
branch of theology, function-centered 
in its orientation, is emerging from 
the materials of pastoral counseling. 

He sweeps away the coercive, out- 
moded techniques of discipline, com- 
fort, and edification, and gives “shep- 
herding” a well-defined content in 
terms of modern insights into heal- 
ing, sustaining, and guiding. But he 
insists that the new theology is 
grounded in Jesus Christ as a “con- 
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OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


tinuing saving reality in lives of men.” 

The book is an effort to give in- 
itial theological form to the ambigu- 
ous thinking about shepherding. This 
is only the preface, as the title indi- 
cates; but the book definitely opens 
the way for further work in this field. 

The book will contribute much to 
ministers who see the importance and 
necessity of grounding their pastoral 
methods on solid theological motives. 
Hiltner demonstrates how this can be 
done in fairness to the Christian tra- 
dition, but without compromise of the 
insights contributed by modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 


Christ and Celebrity Gods, by 
Malcolm Boyd. Seabury, 145 pp., 
$3.50. 


Reviewer: Daviw L. Taytor, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Roscoe, 
lil., and editor, The Versicle. 


No minister who has attempted 
Sunday night meetings, or has tried 
to compete with the “one-eyed mon- 
ster” in his visitation, or has perhaps 
been informed that the average fam- 
ily today spends two hours a week at 
church and 42 “glued to the screen,” 
can afford to ignore the mass com- 
munications media of our time. 

Regarding mass culture’s communi- 
cation forms as the bridge which may 
join theology and life, the author in- 
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of our 
impor- 
oppor- 


supply 


dicates that while the witness 
culture is negative it is asking 
tant questions which provide 
tunity for Christian witness to 
the right answers. 

Says he, “The impact of mass cul- 
ture . . . upon the everyday effort to 
live the Christian life is incalculable. 
The Christian problem of trying to 
evangelize for Christ a culture which 
is out-evangelizing the Christian 
proclamation with its own gospel 
(‘glorifying man’s free will in forms 
of self-aggrandizement’) is complex. 

“If our approach to... mass media 
output is negative, then we are in 
jeopardy. If we can do no more than 
outlaw TV sets from our homes, boy- 
cott particular films, and keep sex 
magazines out of the confines of our 
own homes, then one feels we have 
forfeited the battle. What is required 
of us is a mature, informed, Christian 
interpretation of all of life in mass 
culture... .” 

Through specific analyses of the 
current celebrity cult, specific movies 
of today including “religious” ones 
(Lust for Life, Tea and Sympathy, 
Baby Doll, and The Ten Command- 
ments, among others), and through a 
profound consideration of “realism 
and religiosity,” the author suggests 
in forthright evangelical terms what 
is the Christian interpretation and 
witness to the cultural milieu in which 
the Church finds itself. 

The problem outlined is large—one 
that must be understood and one we 
dare not dodge. We are reminded that 
Bishop Stephen Neill has written, 
“The society of the crucified must be 
neither surprised nor dismayed, if it 
finds itself perennially called to bear 
the cross.” 
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The Responsible Christian, by Vic. 


tor Obenhaus. University of Chi- j 


cago Press, 219 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Evreretr Titson, associate 
professor of biblical theology, Van- 















| 


derbilt Divinity School, Nashville, | 


Tenn. 


Modern man lives in a vastly dif. ' 


ferent world from that in which 
Christianity burst upon the stage of 
human history. And this changed 
world has brought with it the need 
for the rediscovery of the relevance of 
the Gospel to human life. Two things 
in particular spotlight the urgency of 
this need: first, the rapid increase of 
automation; and second, the achieve- 
ment of one world—in effect, if not 
in fact. 

Once the Christian had little diff- 
culty in viewing life as a gift from 
God. But this is no longer true. Not 
only does automation make it diffi- 
cult for men to see the ethical impli- 
cations of their work, but the prox- 
imity of all mankind makes it impos- 
sible for them to act in a cultural 
vacuum. 

In short, it has become both more 
dificult and more necessary for the 
Christian to see and express the rele- 
vance of his personal faith to the life 
of corporate society. 

Professor Obenhaus describes mod- 
ern life in such a way as to indicate 
the implications of these changes for 
Christian life and thought. Especially 
good are his chapters on labor, in- 
dustrial relations, agricultural policy, 
health, and civil rights. 


Here he writes of ways in which | 


patterns of contemporary life compli- 


cate the quest for Christian action of | 


an ethical nature. Though he does not 
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THE FREE CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES 
fh- BY GUNNAR WESTIN 
ym The exciting story of those churches that have, through the ages, . 
lot | stood for regenerate church membership and the right of each 
fh- congregation to determine its own course of action. Major emphasis ‘ 
i is given to the Reformation and the Anabaptist movement of the 
ae 16th century and developments in the 19th and 20th centuries. ' 
)X- $4.75 
OS- 
ral CHURCH AND STATE IN LUTHER AND CALVIN 
BY WILLIAM A. MUELLER 

re A study of these two great reformers and their views of the nature ! 
he | and relation of church and state. This book shows the obstacles i 
le ! that were in the way of these reformers’ making a clear break with 
fe the state, and the handicaps suffered in not doing so. $2.50 i 
ite 

! WHAT IS THE CHURCH? epiTEp BY DUKE K. McCALL 

; 
ad- | This book, the outgrowth of two meetings held to discuss the 
ate | church, is not the “final word,” but a first step toward a clear and : 
tor concise definition of the church and the Baptist position on the 
lly § church. $3.00 4 
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answer the questions raised by these 
chapters, he points up the fact that 
all simple answers are apt to be a 
little too simple, and suggests that the 
Christian cannot go beyond the ven- 
ture of faith. 

In his chapter on “Christian Voca- 
tion,’ the author suggests the need 
for a renewed stress on the Protestant 
priesthood of all believers. The per- 
son who teaches modern man how 
to achieve and distribute plenty with- 
in the framework of freedom, he con- 
tends, may well prove to be a more 
useful and relevant Christian than 
the one who inveighs against idolatry 
from a distinguished pulpit. 

If you are interested in hi aving your 
thinking enriched and stimulated, you 
will find a disturbing and rewarding 
piece of work here. 


Masters of Deceit, by J. 
Hoover. Holt, 374 pp., $5. 


Edgar 


Reviewer: Frep Zepp, managing edi- 


tor, TOGETHER. 


This is a primer on communism in 
this country, accenting throughout 
that the Reds’ ruthlessness springs 
from their cornerstone of atheism. 
The head of the F.B.I. shows how 
clergymen—who rank top 
“enemies” on the Communist hate 
list—are often duped into promoting 
Red causes. In detail, he reveals how 
and why Red cells are moving under 
from on high to infiltrate 


churches. 
“The 


among 


orders 


Church,” Mr. Hoover re- 
minds us, “in Communist eyes, is an 
‘enemy’ institution to be infiltrated, 
subverted, and bent to serve party 
aims. Any successes make the com- 
rades diabolically happy. One mem- 
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ber, talking to her Communist 
friends, 1. 1ughed about prayers in 
church. ‘W he wants to hear such stuff, 


but what can I do? That’s the only 
way I can get in there.’ ” 

Mr. Hoover’s carefully documented 
book, based largely on the Reds’ own 
words, makes for thought-provoking 
reading. And the peril he so expertly 
analyzes shapes up as chillingly real. 


Building a Church Choir, by 
Harry Robert Wilson and Jack 
Lawrence Lyall. Hall & McCreary 
Co., 192 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: W. Scotr WeEsTERMan, | 
pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Here is a book presenting demo- 
cratic methods that may be employed 

“building” a church choir—small, 
medium, or large. In so doing, it deals 
frankly with the problems which arise 
and points the way to alternative so- 
lutions. It is the alternatives which 
give the book unusual value. 

The thesis is that there is an au- 
thority of excellence which is better 
than the authority of dictatorship in 


church music. The authority of excel- 


lence must be given a democratic 
framework within which _ singers 


operate and which is accepted by 
every singer. 

It is disappointing to find frequent 
use of the words “program” and “per- 
formance.” These generally carry a 
secular connotation. Regrettable also 
is the concept of the choir singing to 
the congregation rather than to God 
on the congregation’s behalf. 

It should be indicated that “build- 
a choir, where a multiple choir 
system is used, actually becomes 


ing” 
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“growing” a choir, when the love of 
the best in music is instilled early in 
the life of the child and continued on 
through youth and into the senior 
choir. There is no necessity, if this be 
done, to win the senior choir to an 
appreciation of the highest in church 
music, for they have already been 
taught to love it. 


The Free Church, by Franklin 
Hamlin Littell. Starr King, 171 pp., 
$6. 


Reviewer: T. Otto Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Fresh and flavorful is the fare pre- 
sented here as a sequel to his The 
Anabaptist View of the Church (out 
of print); and this is food to nourish 
the spirit as well as the mind. 

Littell, once a leader in America’s 
movement of Christian youth, more 
lately a university chaplain and asso- 
ciated with the German Kirchentag, 
has called the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition the “left wing of the Refor- 
mation,” while Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism made up the right wing. He 
traces Protestant neo-orthodoxy back 
to the right; but insists that the hope 
of Protestantism is in the left, with 
its sturdy emphasis on nonconform- 
ing freedom. 

There will be sharp differences with 
his interpretations, but hardly with his 
facts; for he has a remarkable ac- 
quaintance with the original litera- 
ture of the early sectarian movements. 
He is aware of their shortcomings, 
but alive to their solid achievements, 
especially the stern disciplines by 
which they have maintained religious 
and ethical standards in the churches. 
Their opposition to authoritarianism 
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and totalitarianism, as well as human- 
ism and sentimental liberalism, he 
clearly reveals. And he asks at the | 
end, “When will our American 
churches abandon cultural religion | 
and turn again to the Lord?” 





Campus Evangelism in Theory 
and Practice, edited by Richard 
N. Bender. National Methodist 
Student Movement. 109 pp., $1.50. 


Reviewer: Rosert H. Bontutus, pro- 
fessor of religion and chaplain, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


This is a series of essays on how 
to communicate the Gospel to the 
collegiate world. It is a companion 
volume of Witness to the Campus, 
which set forth the nature of the Gos- 
pel to be communicated. 

Nine authors, all of them experi- 
enced in the ways of higher educa- | 
tion, suggest means by which Chris- 
tian witness may be borne by minis- 
ters to the academic community and | 


~~ 


Soe 


by students, faculty, and administra- 
tors. 

The book has enough by way of 
practical suggestion to merit the at- | 
tention of a pastor who has little | 
experience in the specialized ministry 
of college work. Those who have been 
in such work awhile may be reminded 
of some things that can be done, but ' 
it is not likely they will find anything 
new. 

In general, the book is lacking on 
two counts. First, there is little evi- 
dence that the recommended proce- 
dures have been carefully examined 
and evaluated as to their effectiveness 
in achieving the results desired. 
Ironically, we note the chapter on 
counseling js entitled, “The Faculty 
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MEMO FROM 
"CHRISTIAN HOME 


T0: AL Pastors 


Dear Pastor, 


MORE AND MORE Christian educators are 
thinking in terms of church and home co= 
operation in their job of developing today's 
children and youth into tomorrow's fine 
Christian adults. 


And more and more THE CHRISTIAN HOME, 
Methodism's own fine parents' magazine, is 
being utilized as a means of assisting the 
parents in carrying out their part of this 
plan of working together. 


That's why it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant that all teachers of children and 
youth in your church school and the parents 
of these children and youth should have THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME in their hands each month. 

It provides a constant stream of vital mate- 
rial closely co-ordinated with the other 
teaching material. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


he Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 1 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Since 1789 Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 
Detroit 1 Richmond 16 Kansas City 6 San Francisco 2 
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Counselor: Therapist or Evangelist?” 

Second, vital areas of church life 
and witness have been altogether ig- 
nored, notably the significance of the 
Communion in particular—and this 
despite a whole chapter on non-verbal 
forms of communicating the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


Christian Education in Action, by 
George M. Schreyer. Comet Books, 


177 pp., $3.50. 
Reviewer: LADoris M. WuitNey, ed- 
torial assistant, THe New Curis- 


TIAN ADVOCATE. 


Writing in a well-organized, inter- 
esting, and interested style, the author 
deals with Christian education as a 
philosophy and as a creative activity 
in the home, in the church, and 
the community. 

In the chapter, “Christian Educa- 
tion and the Home,” he gives parents 
concrete suggestions and useful in- 
formation for helping their children 
develop Christian personalities. Guid- 
ance and training ideas specifically 
taken up are in the areas of parent- 
child activity and home guidance. 

The roles of church and commu- 
nity, with their varied interests and 
activities, are discussed as they re- 
late to the production of educative 
Christian experiences to promote per- 
sonality growth. Each activity—wor- 
ship, study, service, brotherhood, vo- 
cation—is analyzed as to the why and 
how of its creativeness and adapta- 
bility to this educative process. 

Schreyer is a professor of religious 
education, religion, and philosophy. 
In this book he has presented theories 
in specific terms undergirded by real- 
life examples. 
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The Church School, by Paul H. 
Vieth. Christian Education Press, 
279 pp., $3.50 





Reviewer: Donatp C. Simms, JR., asl Riv 

tor, St. Paul’s Methodist Churchs 

El Paso, Tex. 

To succeed in a low goal is making} WV 
a success of failure. To fail at a high § dick 
goal is making a failure of success, the 
The upward call of Christ is never any 


reached; but it must be tried. This is} fore 
true, even of the church-school pro sele 
gram. As I read this book, I was im. of 1 
pressed at how successfully most off nary 
us fail—with our mediocre church§ pre: 
schools. 

Here we have the can and ought of Th 
the church school given in a manner} F 
we can profitably use as a guide to our \ 
total program. As Dr. Vieth skillfully 

é ? volt 
blends wide knowledge and _ experi- 

aa al ial emialiiadl the 
ence with hundreds of questions and 

; } use 

answers from church-school leaders vit 
: i 

across the nation, we have held up = 

before us, in both theory and practice: Che 
“This is the way to a good church} ~ 

a : fact 
school.” This is a challenging call to of 

high adventure. ss 

The Church School might be called, aide 
“The Primer for Christian Education for 


in the Local Church.” Not because it’s 
simple, but because it’s basic. Don’t | Th 
read this book if you are looking for 
some easy way out, or for some magic } i 
formula for success. | 

To the minister or director ~~ ( 
wants to sit back and twiddle his , 
spiritual and organizational thumbs ¢ twe 
while waiting for a good church f 
school to “just happen,” this book will } a 
come as a rude shock. Here, in bold} wh 






letters across every page, is written: § Un 
courageous planning, hard work, at) or 
tention to details. anc 
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Riverside Sermons, by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Harper & Bros., 362 
pp: $3.95. 


Without much question, Dr. Fos- 
dick has contributed more help to 
the “living of these days” than has 
any other American preacher. There- 
fore, the republication of 40 sermons, 
selected by Editor Charles L. Wallis, 
of Pulpit Preaching, is an extraordi- 
nary event, fittingly observing the 
preacher’s 80th birthday. 


The Golden Bough, by Sir James G. 
Frazer. Macmillan, 864 pp., $3.95. 


A condensation by the author of 12 
volumes, this work is indispensable for 
the reader who would understand the 


| use and development of magic among 


primitive men and women and the 
transition from magic to religion. 
Choice of the title stems from the 
fact that, in ancient Africa, the King 
of the Wood plucked the golden 
bough from the sacred tree. We have 
come a long way, but we dare not 
forget! 


The Interplay of East and West, 
by Barbara Ward. Norton & Co., 
152 pp., $3.75. 


Oversimplified review of 3,000 
years of contact and exchange be- 
tween East and West of religion and 
philosophy, politics and economics as 
a setting for discussing the choice 
which Orientals must now make: 
Under which form (mixed economy 
or total state) will Asia modernize 
and grow industrially? A complex is- 
sue made clearly intelligible. 
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Wesley: Apostolic Man, by Edgar 
W. Thompson. Epworth Press 


(London), 84 pp., $1.20. 


Of special interest to British Meth- 
odists and Anglicans, now discussing 
the possibilities of union, this book 
will interest American Methodists, 
too. It describes Wesley’s conception 
of churchmanship and examines the 
validity of these principles in connec- 
tion with Wesley’s ordination of 


Thomas Coke. 


The Epistles to the Galatians and 
to the Philippians, by Kenneth 
Grayston. Allenson, 116 pp., $2.35. 


This fourth Epworth Preacher’s 
Commentary bridges the area between 
exegesis and exposition. The com- 
ments stimulate, but do not replace, 
the minister’s own thinking. Com- 
ments of Sunday-school quarterly size 
are sometimes too brief; but technical 
by-paths are avoided, and the purpose 
is kept firmly in mind. 


The Children’s Choir, by Ruth 
Krehbiel Jacobs. Augustana, 311 
pp., $4.95. 


An organized collection of practical 
ideas, experiences, and experiments of 
directors in churches of several de- 
nominations written in personal “how 
we did it” style and published 1949- 
1957 in the monthly Choristers Guild 


, Letters. Suggestions for materials and 


rehearsals and discussions of discipli- 


“nary problems, administration, pa- 


rental co-operation, and other related 
subjects which the amateur and 
trained director of childen’s choirs 
will find helpful. A good one-volume 
addition to the church library. 
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Who Enforces Smoking Ban? 


Should the ban against smoking im- 
posed on Methodist candidates for 
the ministry by the Discipline be en- 
forced? If so, how and by whom? 

These questions were raised at the 
annual sessions this year of the South- 
west Texas and Memphis Conferences. 

The Discipline (Par. 322.5, Ques- 
tion 5) requires an affirmative reply 
by candidates for the ministry to the 
effect they will abstain from the use 
of tobacco and other indulgences 
which may injure their influence as 
ministers. 

The Board of Ministerial Training 
and Qualifications of the Southwest 
Texas Conference said that the Judicial 
Council in Decision 111 made enforce- 
ment of the Discipline mandatory. It 
declared some ministers had seen fit 
to disregard the requirement against 
the use of tobacco, and by so doing 
were hindering the Board in perform- 
ing its duties. 

“The laity as a whole are aware of 
this requirement,” the Board said, 
“and must regard the violation of it as 
a disregard for the authority of the 
Discipline.” 

If such a prohibition is considered 
unfair or unjust, the Board stated, it 
should be changed. However, until 
the law is changed or abolished, it 
should be upheld. The Board, there- 
fore, urged ministerial members of the 
Conference to support by personal ex- 
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ample and influence the Board’s efforts 
to uphold the standards set forth in 
the Discipline. 

Bishop William T. Watkins ruled 
at the Memphis Conference that can. 
didates for the ministry who break a 
promise not to smoke cannot be re. 
jected by a Conference Board of Min. 
isterial Training. The Board raised the 
issue. 

The bishop’s ruling will be appealed 
to the Jurisdictional Council by the 
Conference. 

The bishop held that the power to 
reject candidates would have the legal 
effect of trial, conviction, and expul- 
sion. He said he felt certain the Ju 
risdictional Council would uphold 
him. 


World Methodist Conference 


At Lake Junaluska, N.C., scene of 
the 1956 World Methodist Conference, 


members of the executive committee} 


of the American Section met, June 
26-29, to perfect plans for the 1961 
meeting. It probably will be held in 
England or on the Continent. 

“The Methodist Witness—Yester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow,” was the 
theme generally favored; and the sug- 
gestion was that it be broken into 
three subtopics—“The Witness and 
the Holy Spirit,” “Methodist Witness 
and Fellowship” and “Witnessing To 
morrow.” 

Members of the executive commit 
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tee at Freudenstadt, Germany, July 30- 
Aug. 4, will discuss plans with Meth- 
odists from more than 30 other coun- 
tries. 

The committee meeting at Lake 
Junaluska heard its executive secre- 
tary, the Rev. Elmer T. Clark, tell of 
the need for additional funds for re- 
conditioning the Epworth Rectory. 
(American Methodists have raised up- 
wards of $37,000.) 

The secretary also reported on 
union movements involving Method- 
ism in England, West Africa, North 
India and Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

He advised that he is taking to 
Freudenstadt a plan prepared by Bish- 
op Charles W. Brashares for The 
Methodist Church in the United 
States. The proposal would permit 
holding of the General Conference 
anywhere in the world, and Method- 
ism in the United States would be- 
come a Central Conference like such 
conferences now existing in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. Bishop 
Brashares thinks that, under this plan, 
“instead of breaking off from Method- 
ism to merge into state or national 
churches, Methodism in India, Africa, 
South America, even British Method- 


; ists and the autonomous churches of 


Brazil and Mexico, might like rather 
to be a part of world Methodism.” 

On invitation of Bishop Fred P. Cor- 
son, one of the presidents of the 
World Methodist Council, the Ameri- 
can Section will meet in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 8-10. The 150th anniversary of 
the original constitution of American 
Methodism will be observed. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta 
Area, was the Sunday preacher in 
services honoring John Wesley as an 
ecclesiastical statesman. 
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Religion in American Life’s 1958 pos- 
ter to promote church attendance this 
fall is shown by, from left, Dr. Karl 
Ouimby, American Bible Society; W. 
C. Walton, RIAL planning director; 
Dr. Ralph Stoody, general secretary 
and director of Methodist Information. 


Average Pastor Paid $4,432 


America’s Protestant ministers are 
being forced into debt and their wives 
compelled to work to supplement fam- 
ily income according to a salary study 
just completed by the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches. 

The study, based on questionnaires 
sent to ministers of nine major de- 
nominations, revealed that the average 
cash income of clergymen totals $4,432 
annually for a 60 to 80-hour work 
week. 

The lowest paid clergymen are in 
New England, where the average is 
$4,018 a year. The highest paid are 
Southwestern ministers who average 
$4,911. Averages for other areas are: 
North Atlantic, $4,654; North Central, 
$4,603; Rocky Mountain, $4,549; 
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Pacific, $4,480; South Atlantic, $4,449; 
and South Central, $4,383. 

Many congregations, according to 
the study, feel that cash pay of the 
minister is substantially augmented by 
such extras as car allowance, housing, 
and gratuities. Although these items 
average about $1,600 a year, profes- 
sional expenses usually constitute a 
heavy drain on the pastor’s cash in- 
come over and above the allowances. 

Compared to a study made five 
years ago, when the average, includ- 
ing allowances, was $3,783, salaries 
have been raised around 25 per cent. 
Sharply increased living costs have cut 
net gains in that time. (Many Method- 
ist conferences this year set new and 
higher minimum salaries for married 
and single ministers.) 

Two-thirds of the ministers covered 
in the study are in debt. The major 
reasons for this are high car costs, ill- 
nesses, rising prices of food, clothing, 
and other basic necessities. 


Christian Education Meeting 


Just 13 years after the first atomic 
bomb used in warfare was dropped on 
Hiroshima (Aug. 6, 1945), the 14th 
World Convention on Christian Edu- 
cation opens in Tokyo, Japan. 

It is expected that some 4,500 per- 
sons from more than 60 countries will 
attend the meeting Aug. 6-13. About 
630 of these will be from the North 
American Continent—some 500 from 
the U.S. and 130 from Canada. 

A group of 30 persons, led by the 
Rev. Edwin Tewksbury, Nashville, 
Tenn., left for Tokyo last month by 
way of Alaska under sponsorship of 
the Methodist Interboard Committee 
on Missionary Education. 
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Clergy and Doctors a Team 


Presbyterian Church groups are 
urging closer co-operation between 
clergymen and physicians. 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (south- 
ern) has suggested “high level” talks 
between the two professions. It has 
issued a statement declaring that a 
change in “medical climate” has 
brought medical doctrine into closer 
harmony with the Christian view of 
man. The change includes a decline 
of the “machine age” emphasis in 
medical science, the statement said, 
and a growing awareness that a pa- 
tient’s psychological background is 
relevant to sickness and health. 

The new United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA showed its con- 
cern in this area by voting to continue 
a special committee on the relationship 
of Christian faith and healing. The 
committee was created by the Presby- 
terian Church in the USA sometime 
before it merged with the United 
Presbyterian Church of North Ameri- 
ca. 

At the merger conference, the com- 
mittee warned, “There is the danger 
in the tense emotional atmosphere of 
large healing missions of a concentra- 
tion on the individual healer, rather 
than on God, as the source of whole- 
ness,” and “of rejecting or neglecting 
the resources of medical science.” 

However, the report added, there is 
a “greater danger of limiting the 
power of God by our fear and timidity, 
and of failing to fulfill our Lord’s own 
concern for the well-being and har- 
mony of the whole personality when 
brought into obedience to the will and 
purpose of God.” 
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New Urban Chair Created 


A young man who studied to be- 
come a city planner and then became 
a minister serving a crowded slum 
area in a large city has been named 
professor of City and Church Planning 
at Wesley Theological Seminary at 
American University in Washington, 
DEC: 

The Rev. Clifford C. Ham, Jr., co- 
pastor of the Broadway and East Bal- 
Methodist churches in Balti- 
will become this fall the first 
seminary professor in this field in The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Ham eventually will develop a 
program to train Wesley Seminary 


tumore 
more, 


students through supervised work in 
Baltimore and Washington churches 
and through direct co-operation with 
city planning and urban renewal agen- 
cies in Washington. 

The new professorship is being un- 
derwritten by The Methodist Church’s 
Division of National Missions. 

A native of Lynn, Mass., Mr. Ham 
graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1948 with a 
bachelor’s degree in city planning, 
but then decided to enter the ministry. 
He received his bachelor of divinity 
degree from Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School. 


Racism Threatens Churches 


Church leaders are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that the field of race 
relations is one of the biggest respon- 
sibilities facing Christianity today. 

The church will be “justly passed by 
as irrelevant or condemned as re- 
actionary” if it does not “address it- 
self to the problems and needs of men 
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caught up in the transitions” of the 
“new socio-economic order emerging 
in the South,” Dr. E. Clinton Gardner, 
Atlanta, told a Methodist conference 
at Lake Junaluska. 

Doors are wide open for Christian 
churches and missions to alleviate 
racial tensions both in the U.S. and 
South Africa, according to two Con- 
gregational Christian leaders. 

Dr. Ray E. Phillips of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, said American 
missionaries have contributed to the 
“rebirth of the African and the 
awakening of his social conscience.” 

Christians who adhere to the prin- 
ciple of white supremacy were 
charged with “heresy” by Dr. Will D. 
Campbell, Nashville, associate execu- 
tive director of the National Council 
of Churches’ Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations. Racism which 
has a part of faith is the 
“greatest danger” facing the Christian 
church in the South today, Mr. Camp- 
bell said. 

Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, an 
Episcopalian and an NCC vice presi- 
dent, urged churches “to stimulate” 
laymen “to carry the walls of the 
church out into the community where 
we work.” , 

In Virginia, where Gov. J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., has asserted that he will 
close the schools rather than permit 
integration, Methodists and _ other 
Protestant groups are resisting at- 
tempts to circumvent public school 
desegregation by setting up alternate 
“public schools” in church buildings. 

A Congregational Christian 
Churches’ leader believes that resis- 
tance to integration has “hardened” 
since 1954, and it will “just have to 
wear itself out.” 


become 
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CONFERENCE 
and 
HOST 


DETROIT 


Court Street 
Church 
Flint, Mich. 


FLORIDA 


First Church & 
Florida Southern 
College 
Lakeland 


GENESEE 


West Avenue 
Church 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOUTHERN 


John Wesley 
Church 
Falmouth, Mass. 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 
West Virginia 


Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon 


NEWARK 


Drew University 
Madison, N.J. 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 
School or 
***WSCS (Loss) 


*173,823 (7,095) 
**117,305 (—1,324) 
*** 41,102 (1,790) 


*208,802 (13,047) 
**156,667 (9,949) 
*** 40,680 (2,135) 


* 83,557 (620) 
* 53,584 (384) 
*** 19,189 (598) 


36,987 (—1,052) 
25,865 (282) 
7,963 (144) 


*212,233 (657) 
**177,865 (—2,356) 
*** 35,362 (—1,122) 


* 86,957 (966) 
** 56,418 (—338) 
*** 18,458 (—357) 


NEW 
CONGREGA- 


TIONS 
ORGANIZED 


No Report 


Thirteen 


No Report 


No Report 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*483 
** 12 
**e ~ 


$456,123 ¥° 


$182,230 
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QUADRENNIAL 
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539 ited area-wide Wesley 
dation capital improve- 
t fund drive. $581,484 
Bged by Detroit Confer- 
$284,539 by Michigan 
nerence; total pledged: 


ected $742,442 for Flor- 
Southern College en- 
ment fund, $290,000 of 
went to the college, 
her $290,000 set up as 
fund for church exten- 


d $8,000 for W. Earl 
den professorship in re- 
pus education at Syra- 
University; and $22,469 
endowment of the pro- 
orship. Held series of 
tict leadership workshops. 


tinued: Support of Wil- 
and Dorothy Anderson 
frica missionaries . 

| of $1.30 per member 
Christian higher educa- 
... Support of Alaska 

lege as Advance Special. 


ported $152,500 for 
ilding for Christ.” 


308¢d $1.30 per member for 
er education ‘ 
orized hiring steward- 


director to conduct 
-member canvasses and 
id campaigns. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Two churches transferred from Lexington to Detroit Conference— 
Second Grace, Detroit; and John Wesley, River Rouge . . . Admitted 
first woman into full membership, ordained her an elder—Marion 
Kline, Marquette District field worker . . . Set up committee to 
study whether there should be new district in Conference .. . 
Authorized appointment of full time church extension director... 
Set 1959 Conference in Metropolitan Church, Detroit. 


A 100-member study committee set up to study need of raising 
$2,000,000 for church extension . . . Survey showed that the Con- 
ference needs 75 new churches now . . . Passed resolution to seek 
state legislation to protect Protestant clergymen against revealing 
counseling confidences in court testimony . . . Raised annuity rates 
from $55 to $60 per service year . . . Raised World Service budget 
from $444,210 to $470,752. 


Upped pension rate by $1 to $50 level . . . Budgeted $5,000 for 
Cornhill Church, Rochester, interracial program .. . Increased 
budget for student work in Buffalo and Rochester and moved to 
support establishment of a Wesley Foundation at Alfred University, 
Alfred, N.Y. . . . Gave permission for Board of Education to transfer 
offices to administration building at Methodist Home for Children, 
Williamsville, N.Y., when funds available. 


Appointed M. M. Goss Ist Conference director of stewardship . . . 
H. H. Harr Ist Conference director of lay speaking program . . . 
Voted $1,708 for Conference share of Area publicity program, 
employing full-time Area director . . . Established Church Builders 
Club with 100 members in each of three districts . . . Appointed 
2nd Negro minister to all-white congregation. 


Purchased an 852 acre camping site . . . Approved a $1.5 million 
operating budget . . . Approved W. Va. Wesleyan College applica- 
tion to Federal Housing and Home Agency for a $500,000 loan 
to build housing for married students . . . Approved proceeding 
with construction of a $3.5 million Conference hospital in Clarks- 
burg, $1.7 million to come as a Federal grant, $1 million in cash 
and pledges on hand, $740,000 to be raised by campaign . . . 
Reported $2.3 million spent on church building. 


Called for drastic reforms in investigative methods of House un- 
American Activities Committee and Senate Committee on Internal 
Security . . . Recommended abolition of Central Jurisdiction, com- 
mittee to continue its study to assure Negroes will have proportion- 
ate representation on boards and agencies . . . Recommended bi- 
lateral moratorium on nuclear weapons tests . . . Adopted a budget 
of $600,219, up $29,967 over last year . . . Raised annuity rate from 
$53 to $55. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
and *Church (Gain) 
HOST **Church 

School or 
***WSCS (Loss) 
NORTHWEST * 98,009 (—198) 
INDIANA ** 71,363 (—158) 


*** 21,214 (—152) 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette 


WESTERN *254,080 (2,734) 
NORTH **220,422 (2,288) 
CAROLINA *** 46,219 (1,331) 


Lake Junaluska 


WISCONSIN * 72,883 (1,359) 
** 45,019 (2,061) 
First Church *** 16,456 (—96) 


Sheboygan 


SOUTH DAKOTA * 40,998 (562) 
** 27,540 (—610) 

Spearfish Church *** 10,784 (42) 

BALTIMORE *194,248 (4,331) 
**141,832 (—2,563) 

Western *** 33,047 (—256) 

Maryland 

College 


Westminster, Md. 


CENTRAL *129,779 (Gain) 

KANSAS **107,680 (Loss) 
*** 34,974 

First Church 


Hutchinson 
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ORG REPORT ON MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 
m4 port. Re-zoned the Conference from four to five districts to meet 
[ changing urban and population conditions . . . Heard report of 
concern over severe shortage of young men entering church-related 
vocations . . . Welcomed Marshalltown Church, East Gary, 2nd 
Negro church, into Conference . . . Ordained 15 deacons and elders 
. . . Voted support of a traffic safety measure to be introduced in 
Indiana legislature next year . . . Voiced opposition to the U.S. 


selective service system and to continued nuclear weapons testing. 





934 bemented campaign for Increased pastors retirement from $54 to $58 per service year. . . 

184fnillion for Christian Condemned Ku Klux Klan activities . . . Called for increased 

r education. emphasis on total abstinence from use of alcoholic beverages .. . 
Voted to hold 1959 session at Lake Junaluska. 


605 Bted $23,192 on higher Appointed the Rev. Bernard A. Kissilke inter-board worker with 
btion . . . $17,371 on youth . . . Merged Committee on Peace and Board of Social and 
al Advance Specials Economic Relations to form Board of Christian Social Relations . . . 
$4,015 from Week of Approved announcement of construction of Methodist Manor, home 
‘ation. for aged . . . Endorsed building program at Asbury Acres and 
Camp Byron . . . Increased support of Wisconsin State Council of 

Churches from 4¢ to 6¢ per member. 


68 ted goal of $1.55 per Reported more than $1.8 million was contributed to S.D. churches | 


i tfor higher education last year . . . Heard plans for building programs in 11 churches, 
Planned fall district totaling over $1 million . . . Adopted minimum standards for par- 
ence promoting all sonages ... Planned Area-wide convocation for fall 1960 in Aber- 
s of Christian higher deen... Heard Gov. Joe Foss (R.) and U.S. Rep. George McGovern 
tion. (D.) discuss dilemmas of the Christian in politics . . . Reported 


organization of new churches at Sioux Falls and Mission, S.D. 


956 eed contributions total- Admitted first Negro minister into Conference membership on 
173,000 for Wesley trial . . . Voted apportionment method to give $237,000 for mis- 
ary building, $65,820  sionary and church extension work in 1959-1960 . . . Urged cessa- 
hristian higher educa- _tion of nuclear tests and abolition of nuclear warfare . . . Recom- 
and $18,950 for Wes- mended support of Baltimore city racial equality ordinance . . . 
undations. Expressed opposition to Jenner-Butler bill curbing United States 

Supreme Court . . . Asked extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


and Foreign Aid programs. 


981 tized $2,212,500 fund (Reports covered 8-month Conference year) . . . Approved con- 
“full for Christian higher tinued support for proposed new Seminary at Kansas City . . . 
WBtion... Local church Called on church leadership to expedite program for placing Chris- 


tship up 2,000 in tian literature in hands of peoples in foreign lands to combat 
months, Communist literature . . . Voted continued effort toward goal of 
$1.30 per member to be allotted to Conference colleges and Wesley 
Foundations. 
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ized the Wesleyan 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Rejected resolution calling for abolition of the Jurisdictions . 

Approved proposal for enrolling Conference in health benefit policy 
offered by Minister's Life and Casualty Union to replace present 
contract with Blue Cross . . . Voted to divide Puget Sound, Seattle- 
Tacoma, and Vancouver districts to form fourth district to be known 
as Tacoma District. Former Seattle-Tacoma District to be known 
as Seattle District. 


Approved construction of $150,000 central building at Epworth-by- 
the-Sea, St. Simons Island, in honor of Bishop Arthur J. Moore .. . 
Pledged $63,400 to build Wesley Foundations at University of 
Georgia and Georgia Tech . . . Raised pay of retired ministers from 
$43 to $50 per year . . . Asked 1960 General Conference to delete 
words “holy catholic Church” from affirmation of faith .. . Accepted 
$70,000 gift to build 10 homes for retired ministers at St. Simons 
Island, Ga. 


Authorized appointment of full-time Conference secretary of evan- 
gelism starting January, 1959 . . . Unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for addition of 386 beds and construction of other improve- 
ments at Methodist Hospital in Houston at cost of $7.5 million. 


Established new Conference Board of Social and Economic Relations 
to promote temperance, better industrial relations and race relations 
. Adopted enlarged church extension program emphasizing 
building of new churches . . . Authorized expenditure of $2,600 for 
Public Relations and Information program . . . Special Conference 
objectives for new year call for enrichment of spiritual life of 
members, more church schools, increased church membership. 


Adopted strong resolution opposing any move to return legalized 
horse race betting to Texas . . . Opposed and condemned race 
discrimination in employment, housing, public facilities, hospital 
and medical care, recreation, and all aspects of common everyday 
living . . . Took firm stand against lewd and pornographic literoture 
appearing on newsstands and urged ministers to take positive 
steps to put resolution into effect. 


Voted to split Arkansas-Louisiana Episcopal Area into two separate 
Areas, each maintaining its own bishop. Similar resolution was previ- 
ously adopted by Louisiana Conference. 




















CONFERENCE 
and 


HOST 


MEMPHIS 
Lambuth 


College 
Jackson, Tenn. 


MISSOURI 
Linn Memorial 
Church and 


Central College 
Fayette 


OHIO 
Lakeside 


Association 
Lakeside 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


District 
Richmond 


NEBRASKA 


First Church 
York 


ILLINOIS 


Wesley Church 
Bloomington 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 


**Church 


School or 
***WSCS (Loss) 


*119,094 (—2,011) 
** G9334 (816) 
*** 18,406 (—130) 


* 79,005 (—311) 
** 55,575 (—182) 
*** 11,559 (—649) 


*319,336 (3,401) 
**257,493 (510) 
wre Figee Wa) 


*332,667 (9,178) 
**251,572 (2,317) 
*** 53,677 (602) 


*124,210 (—1,024) 
** 43,499 (—1,752) 


*** 30,470 (1,313) 
. (—1,058) 
ee (1,880) 
eet (—640) 
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One 


Two 


Two 


None 


MINISTERS 


*Total 
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***Retired 
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** 7 
eee 6 


*190 
** 3 
**** 2 


*783 
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*509 
*e 10 
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s of instruction in 
Planned spring 
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p74qgved continuation of 
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education and the 
church . Author- 
extension of Central 


be Development pro- 
ubeyond 4-year period 
essary. 


ymbuted during year 

100 in cash for Meth- 
heological School... 
$169,000 for Christian 
education for four 
bdist colleges and 
y Foundations. 


wmended _Interboard 
il hold Conference 
hops on meaning and 
ge of Methodism... 





97 30 $700,000 in capital 
for Nebraska Wes- 

... Voted 10 cents 
ember apportionment 

RW seminary in Kansas 
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$500,000 campus cen- 


to check relationship 
lege charges to Meth- 
Church Paid 
X00 toward support of 
ian higher education 
hanged name to Cen- 
llinois Conference. 


31,00 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Repealed 1956 rule appointing ministers for two-year pastorates . . . 
Named committee to assist Conference Hospital and Homes Board 
in establishing home for aged . . . Voted to hold annual workshop 
for beginning ministers . . . Called for halt to nuclear bomb testing 
by all nations . . . Made plans for convocation on missions to be 
held in the fail. 


Concurred in resolutions adopted by St. Louis and Southwest Mis- 
souri conferences establishing position of administrative assistant 
to bishop . . . Increased pension annuity for retired ministers from 
$31 to $33 . . . Recommended full-time Wesley Foundation director 
at Camp Girardeau, Kirksville, Maryville, Springfield, and Warrens- 
burg. 


Set evangelistic goal of 5,000 net gain in membership for new 
Conference year . . . Voted merger beginning next quadrennium of 
Conference Boards of Temperance, World Peace, and Social and 
Economic Relations . . . Created Committee on Inter-Jurisdictional 
Co-operation to stimulate co-operation with churches of Central 
Jurisdiction within Conference bounds Received Jane Ann 
Stoneburner, director religious education, Maple Grove Church, 
Columbus, as first woman member in full connection. 


Adopted resolution opposing use of church property to house racial- 
ly segregated classes in event public schools are closed by state 
to forestall integration . . . Pledged support of Virginia Methodists 
to efforts of public school officials to keep schools in state open 
. . . Set minimum salary of $3,700 for full-time married ministers 
and $3,400 for full-time single ministers. 


Approved $3.5 million construction program for Conference head- 
quarters building, expansion of Bryan Memorial Hospital, im- 
provement of Nebraska Methodist Hospital, Nebraska University 
Student Foundation building, and addition to Sarawak, Borneo, 
Memorial High School . . . Established holding company to help 
churches finance building programs . . . Urged co-operation with 
Temperance League in developing county alcohol education com- 
mittees. 


Voted to add $60,000 annually beginning 1959-60 Conference year 
to World Service and Conference Benevolences apportionment for 
“Garrett Development Fund” until $300,000 is raised . . . Adopted 
twofold base of membership and pastor's salary including travel 
expenses for determining apportionments for “Other Ministerial 
Support” and “Administrative Funds” . . . Opposed conscription, 
deficit spending, wasteful military expenditures and segregation in 
hotels, cafes, and housing. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 


HOST 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College 
Wilmore 


MISSISSIPPI 


Capitol Street 
Jackson 


NORTH 
ARKANSAS 


First Church 
Searcy 


CALIFORNIA- 
NEVADA 


College of 


Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 


KANSAS 


First Church 
Topeka 


RIO GRANDE 


La Trinidad 
Church 
San Antonio, Tex. 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 
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*Church (Gain) 
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School or 
***WSCS (Loss) 
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ee 12,974 (666) *“*2 3 


None 


No Report No Report *No report 
** 5 
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* 96,157 (84) 
** 68,454 (490) 
*** 13,887 


*113,709 (3,824) 
**100,044 (717) 
*** 28.054 (699) 


*104,692 (886) 
** 75,504 (—1,528) 
*** 25,142 (—335) 


* 13,250 (1,500) 
** 9990 (41) 
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REPORT ON 
PROGRAM 


average of 93 cents 
ember for higher edu- 
and Methodist stu- 
work. . . . Voted to 
every-member can- 
.. Increased giving 
50 per month over last 


to raise and spend 
diately $100,000 for 
rence youth camp 
dopted intensive pro- 
of evangelism for 
eor... 


mended statewide em- 
s on Christian educa- 
in local church . . . 
nated September as 
ion education month. 


Wirmed goal of $1.30 
ember for higher edu- 
. Urged local 
bring church 


hes to 
ose who do not have 
. Recommended con- 

self-study by the 
churches. 


action to launch an 
‘member canvass dur- 
959-60 Annual Confer- 
year . . . Received 
000 in definite com- 
nts for Christian 
education campaign. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Voted financial assistance to help underwrite charity work of Good 
Samaritan and Methodist Hospitals and to increase Golden Cross 
contributions by $2,000 annually . . . Asked bishop to name five- 
man lay and clergy committee to study intercommunion between 
Methodist and Protestant Episcopal Churches . . . Approved new 
pension program to insure increased retirement benefits for starting 
ministers. (Reports covered nine-month period.) 


Authorized trustees of Seashore Campground to proceed with plans 
for commercial development of large areas of the property ... In 
spite of recession Conference met all World Service and Conference 
Benevolences and showed increase of $400,000 in over-all giving for 
the year. 


Voted to split the Arkansas-Louisiana Episcopal Area in line with 
similar action taken by Little Rock and Louisiana conferences .. . 
Adopted resolution calling for committee to study elimination of one 
district in the Conference. 


Opposed “right-to-work” ballot measure . . . Urged abolition of 
war itself rather than mere elimination of special weapons .. . 
Favored removal of tax exemption for private and parochial schools 
. .. Increased basic minimum salary to $3,600 for full-time married 
pastor, and annuity rate from $49 to $52 per year of service . 
Received first three women as members in full connection . . 
Ordered creation of Conference Council to aid in administration 
of all aspects of church program. 


Approved plans for a Conference-wide prayer vigil during first five 
months of 1959 . . . called for study and investigation of possible 
employment of full-time director of stewardship and finance . . . 
Urged creation of more effective program of providing Christian 
literature for growing populations of literate people of the world 
so as to combat Communist propaganda and cheap, bawdy literature 
of the Western nations. 


The Rev. N. R. Saenz named Conference evangelist to conduct 
revivals, promote and teach evangelism . . . Board of Lay Activities 
to place emphasis on stewardship and every-member canvass . . . 
Voted to continue emphasis on education . . . Heard report 121 col- 
lege students enrolled from Southern District. 





Basketful of Questions 


A bushel-basketful of questions on 
the role of the minister in the indus- 
trial parish confronted a score of 
southern ministers attending a June 
26-29 conference at Lake Junaluska. 

The meeting built on the beginning 
a year ago when representatives of 
both labor and management came for 
a consultation. Sample questions: 

Is there anything special about the 
minister's sense of call in an industrial 
parish? How do you preach in such a 
place? How do you counsel? What re- 
lationships do you have with various 
economic groups? How do you get ac- 
quainted with people where they 
work? How do you confront contro 
versial issues and maintain relation- 
ships? What is the role of the Church 
in time of industrial tension? How do 
you do evangelism? How can the 
Church become a reconciler? 

Special speakers were T. Otto Nall, 
editor of the New Curistian Apvo- 
caTE, on “The Industrial Revolution 
in Wesley’s Day” and Prof. E. Clinton 
Gardner, of Emory University School 
of Theology, on “The Industrial Revo- 
lution of Today.” 

The Rev. Emerson W. Smith, of 
the Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations, and John Ramsey, of the 
AFL-CIO, were special consultants. 


Fear Religious Strife 


Concern that Lebanon’s political 
conflict may turn into religious strife 
between Christians and Moslems is 
being expressed by informed sources 
in Beirut. 

Constituting 52 per cent of the 
population, the Christian Lebanese 
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generally are backing President Ca 
mille Chamoun and his pro-Western 
policies. The great majority of the 
Moslems and Druzes, now in revolt, 
are anti-Western and want their coun. 
try to join the United Arab Republic; 
Christians oppose such a step because 
they fear it would reduce them to the 
status of a discriminated minority in 
their own land. 

So far only isolated instances of anti 
Christian violence have been reported, 
These include bombings of the home 
of a Syrian Orthodox priest and other 
southeast of Beirut, and massacre of 
two Christian families by rebel forces 
in southeast of Beirut, and massacre of 
five Lebanese customs inspectors at a 
frontier outpost on the Beirut-Damas 
cus highway. 

Christian semi-military groups so 
far have refrained from taking repri 
sals against the Moslems and Druze 
warring tribesmen. However, it is 
feared they may be goaded into casting 
aside restraint if the situation worsens, 


Reds Hold Religious Front 


The Communist government of 
Hungary is now in full control of the 
religious front there—unless, as one 
observer put it, “resistance develops 
among Lutherans who support Bishop 
Lajos Ordass.” 

The outstanding anti-Communist 
churchman was ousted in June as 
bishop of the Southern District of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church. The 
Communists had been paving the way 
for his ouster for several months. 

Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive 
secretary of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, said the action does not affect 
Dr. Ordass’ office as first vice presi 
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dent of LWF. He is also a vice presi- 
dent of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Ordass spent more than two 
years in prison because of his unyield- 
ing stand against the Communists. He 
was freed and permitted to act as a 
bishop again a few months before the 
1956 uprising. 


Firm Stand on Social Issues 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches has called on 
the Federal Government to take the 
necessary steps to halt unemployment. 

The Board adopted a resolution 
calling for short- and long-term plan- 
ning. It noted that the government 
had a reponsibility and should make 
use of its vast resources available in its 
fiscal,.monetary, public works, and 
other powers when needed as stabil- 
izers. 

Other recommendations: 

e Control of nuclear tests and devel- 
opment of space vehicles by inter- 
national agreement. 

e Improved standards of public assis- 
tance to the aged, blind, and others. 
e Support of President Eisenhower’s 
efforts to bring about international 
control and limitation of all arma- 
ments. 

e Economic rights for the farmer 
equal to those of industrial workers. 

The farm statement climaxed four 
years of effort to draft major policy 
on ethical goals for agriculture. It in- 
cluded a section, opposed by some 
Board members, that said, “The right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act should be extended to wage work- 
ers in agriculture.” 


AUGUST, 1958 


Catholics Answer Bishops 
Two of the Methodist bishops have 


aroused the ire of Roman Catholics in 
Boston. 

Speaking in Boston, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington quot- 
ed Boston Area Bishop John Wesley 
Lord as saying “it has been well nigh 
impossible” for a Protestant “to be ap- 
pointed to any public office” in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Pilot, official news weekly of 
the Boston Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese, takes issue with the bishops. It 
states “Catholic votes” in the state 
have elected Protestant governors and 
sent Protestant senators to Congress. 
State representation in Congress and 
the Massachusetts legislature is 
“quite evenly divided” between mem- 
bers of the two faiths. 

The paper added that not half a 
dozen Catholic justices have been ap- 
pointed, no Catholic has ever been 
named Chief Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court and the last two court 
appointees were Protestants. 


Invite Russian Clergymen 


Five clergymen from the Russian 
Orthodox church have been invited to 
visit the United States in October. 

The invitation was extended to the 
Russian church leaders by Dr. Everett 
R. Clinchy, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

An equal number of American reli- 
gious leaders already are in Russia 
for a six-weeks visit under the spon- 
sorship of the NCCJ. They also will 
visit other countries in Europe and 
the Middle East to confer with church 
and political leaders. 
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“John The Baptist— Today” — 
penetrating analysis by famed Bible 
scholar and archeologist 

W. F. Albright of John Hopkins 
University. 





“Don’t Be Afraid to Say The WollMany 
God"—a “must” article for parenghotogrz 
telling how to teach your child to pole 

Icrosc 


a) 

ark 
ned 

she Fi 


SSeS 


“Parables in Miniature’ dramaticallr) 
illustrates how an entire congregatiobe-opnen 
from 7 to 70 years of age works t@en—a 
gether to produce its own weekly Tkn in yc 
show. ° 


a Ra FE os, 
“A Light In The Wilderness” is tWChristm 
story of hymn singing Methodists whustrate 
surged across the Mississippi establis#is ho! 
ing one of the first Protestant churchfarter”’ { 
west of this great river. 










VolMany Look—Few See” except when 

enghotographer - philanthropist Myrtle 

i captures God’s handiworkin 
icroscopic detail. 






Cee | Re ee 
calllThe Church That Choirs Built” is an 
itle-opener for both pastors and lay- 
S !Gen—a modern miracle that can hap- 
y Tkn in your church, too! 





uf q fae: a 
s tiChristmas Comes To Chattanooga” 
 witustrates different ways of celebrating 


blistis holy event—a superb “idea 
rchfarter” for your church. 





WAT IS YET TO COME 


During its nearly two years 
of publishing, TOGETHER has 
drawn praise from readers all 
over the world. But the 
editors of TOGETHER promise 
even more outstanding stories, 
inspiring articles, and colorful 
pictorials in future issues. 
Here are just a few examples 
of what is coming. 


Other thought-provoking 
articles scheduled are 
“Methodists Still Start 
Colleges,” ““Why Methodists 
Don’t Have Parochial 
Schools,” ““Methodists and 
Catholics.”” TOGETHER’S 
regular monthly columns such 
as “*Little Lessons In 
Spiritual Efficiency,” 
“Questions and Answers On 
Your Faith,” “Weekly 
Meditations” plus personal 
testimonies of outstanding 
Methodists give added depth 
and meaning to daily living. 


Together 


The Midmonth Magazine 
for Methodist Families 
740 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Pastor and Parsonage 


F'or 


Preacher’ 


Is college necessary for 
a minister’s wife? 


SE VERAL months ago we appealed 
to readers of our page for opinions 
and suggestions to help a young girl 
decide whether to go to college. She 
plans to marry a young man study- 
ing for the ministry. Her high-school 
grades were “just fair” and her inter- 
est in college far from enthusiastic. 

Many wonderful letters came in re- 
sponse to our request, and we want to 
share some of them with you. 

3eing the wife of a minister is a 
‘growing experience, ” writes a Kan- 
sas parsonage wife. “Your husband 
has to have college plus years of grad- 
uate work. You need to be able to 
grow along with him .. . to learn to 
understand and associate favorably 
with people of all walks of life. Do 
everything you possibly can to fit your- 
self for the important role you will 
play. You cannot foresee the impor- 
tant part you will have in your hus- 
band’s climb to success. 

“May I add just a personal note. 
My husband expected to be in the 
ministry all his life. He loved it and 
made a fine contribution to his pas- 
torates. Five years ago he was elected 
to the presidency of one of our church- 
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nite 
in 
lear 
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[ new 
ing 
proc 
fact, 
ing 
IN Von 
go ti 
a hi 
related colleges. I cannot imagine how in : 
I could fit into my new role as wife 
of the president if I had not had a ko 
college experience. Yes, I know it _— 
can be done, but I do have more con- | |"“" 
fidence and feel that it has been | has 
tremendous value. That same experi = 
ence could come to you and your hus- 
band.” I “re 
And, to bolster the young man’s 
argument in urging his fiancée to go 
to college, here’s what a U.S. Army nr 
_ Rene 1 # we 
Chaplain in California says: Neitl 
“T definitely feel that a minister's lea 
wife must have a college education. | | 
Whether you realize it or not, you will og 
help to make or break your minister} °° 4 
husband. At this date, you cannot * 


foresee the type of church he will 
have—rural, urban, or city. In the last pe “a 
two areas you will have many mem- —, 
bers who have been to college. You 











eight 

will find then that you are left out "ko 

because it is a world beyond your com-§ ,, 

prehension. They will talk of things abilit 

you've never heard of... . Laced 

“In addition, you will be of help to h ; 

P segate ; churc 

your husband in his preaching. My Th 

wife offers many constructive criti Bee 

; o ~ & presic 
cisms about my sermons which def- 
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nitely help me to improve them... . 

“College also serves to broaden you 
in many fields beyond mere book 
learning. Development of self, ap- 
preciation of culture, development of 
new friendships, and general widen- 
ing of interest fields are the main by- 
products of a college education. In 
fact, they will rate even with the learn- 
ing aspect of college.” 

A minister’s wife in Michigan of- 
fers this advice: 

definitely think the girl should 

go to college... . I have had four and 
a half years of college and still feel 
inadequate to help many people. 

“If the members of a congregation 
know the minister’s wife hasn’t been 
to college, she won’t have nearly as 
many challenges to meet as one who 
has been. And not even a minister’s 
wife wants to be left out! 

“You cannot lead others where you 


- S ® ” 
| have not been, is my advice. 


ST 


An Ohio reader has this to say: 
“My husband entered the full-time 
ministry eight years ago. At that time 
we had four children under five. 
Neither of us had college work. My 
husband entered college and served a 
church full time all during his train- 
ing. He is now about to enter his 
third year at seminary. 
I “Our four children are all in school 
a now, and I’m still going to get to col- 
lege! I feel it is very necessary. 











me Though I’ve learned much these last 
a eight years, I could have done a lot 
better with a college background. You 
a gain poise, self-confidence, speaking 
8 § ability, and all around preparation for 
§ handling situations in parsonage and 
- church life.” 
‘th The wife of a Methodist seminary 
ri president makes these comments: 
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“T believe our friend should ask her- 
self why she made low grades in high 
school. If she tried with a purpose, 
could she do better? There are things 
to be gained from college 
grades in the classroom.” 

A minister who has been counseling 
for marriage for 20 years comments: 

“A college education or the lack of 
one is not the real problem in this 
proposed marriage. They both have 
seriously mixed motives and glaring 
misconceptions of marriage, the min- 
istry, and the value of a college educa- 
tion. These need to be faced and han- 
dled before they can succeed in either 
the ministry or marriage. Going to 
college from the point of view ex- 
pressed here will only increase the 
problem. . . . These two persons have 
not distinguished between true love 
for each other and marriage as a con- 
venience for being more “successful” 
in a profession where “success” is a 
very questionable term or goal.” 

Perhaps this Missouri woman 
speaks for the majority when she says: 

“To say to this girl, you have to 
go to college to be a good preacher’s 
wife would be false, for many of our 
most successful preachers’ wives have 
no college background. To this girl 
on the threshold of becoming a 
preacher’s wife I would say: If you 
want to be close to your husband, 
share with him his experiences of the 
ministry to the fullest, be of the most 
and best help to him, do give college 
a try. Good grades are not the only 
measuring stick to educational suc- 
cess. Some of it will rub off on you 
like it did on me, and you will be 
forever grateful.’ 


besides 


—MarTHA 
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Its an 
Idea... 


Dozens of pairs of eye glasses 
were collected at First Church, Gads- 
den, Ala., for missionary doctor 
Raleigh Pickard of Pratville, to take 
back to India. Poor sight is a com- 
mon affliction among undernourished 
people of India. 


Talented church members at 
Grace Methodist Church, Springfield, 
Mo., are assigned by the music com- 
mittee to one Sunday evening a 
month. Each may direct the choir, 
play the piano or organ, or sing a 
solo. Experienced “relief” organists 
and choir directors are now available 
while regular musicians are on vaca- 
tion. 


Discarded radios, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, power saws, rugs, 
cameras, and much else are brought 
to First Methodist Church, Holly- 
wood, Calif., for trade-in. The donor 
puts a fair private-sale value on the 
article. gift-credit letter is issued 
for income-tax reporting. 


An “employment agency” is run 
by housewives of Fowler Methodist 
Church, Spokane, Wash. Children 
register for jobs as errand-runners, 
lawn-mowers, snow-shovelers. Adults 
needing spare-time employment as 
carpenters, maids, house-cleaners, 
companions, do likewise. Any church 
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member requiring employment or 





help contacts the agency. 





Sample medicines collected from 
druggists and doctors in Topeka, 
Kan., are sorted and packed by Boy 
Scouts and MYF members of First 
Methodist Church to be sent to the 
Philippine Islands. 


a 
| 
shc 
Four road signs for two main for 
highways were purchased from pro- | sin 
ceeds of a film show by Delanson, 


err 


, mis 
N.Y., MYF to give information about tire 
their church to passing motorists. | mi 
: 7 
Five cents (one coke) per week is | of | 
the goal set for each member of the | mir 
Methodist Youth Fellowship in Cen- } cor] 
tral Texas Conference. The money is | arie 
to provide a worker and a diesel- | org. 
pow ered boat to reach Chinese Chris- | to | 
tians in Borneo and Sarawak along | cont 
the Rejang River. wou 
if i end; 
Toys for Tots” was the name 
given to the collection sponsored by} F; 
the Marine Reserve at Chattanooga, Se 


Tenn., and Centenary Methodist 
Church helped to do the collecting. Er 
Damaged as well as new toys were} rath 
requested. have 
autor 
A survey of sermons for 10 years, | have 









called “Pulpit Inventory,” was com-| set is 
piled and published by ministers of} out 
First Methodist Church, Boise, Ida. prefe 
Opposite the date for each Sunday of | and | 
each year is listed the sermon topic.) full , 
They reserved the right to change} do tit 
topics to meet needs and circum} Th 
stances. but h 
“It is better to plan and change} partm 
plans than to wander aimlessly inf old ca 
Christ’s work with no plan at all.” less th 
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| “A Case of Identity” 


Epitor: The article [June, page 44] 
should have appeared in a magazine 
for laymen. In a preachers’ paper it 
simply confirms an attitude of com- 
| miseration, or self-pity, which is en- 
tirely out of place in the Christian 
ministry. 

The matter of salaries and standards 
s . of living is really out of our hands as 
e i ministers. We are not like unions and 

| 


EE 


— 


corporations that set their own sal- 
s § aries. We cannot hope, by professional 
| organization and sytematic pressures, 

+ § to ‘help ourselves. Even if we should 
g } concentrate on such a purpose, we 
+ would defeat our highest and _ best 


Wate ss 
ne | E. KENDALL SCOUTEN 
by |} = First Methodist Church 
ra, | Sandy Creek, N.Y. 
ist 
1g. Eprror: I am going broke on $3,900 
ere} rather than $4,400 a year, but we do 
have a modern sewing machine, an 
automatic washer and dryer, and I 
ars, have five pairs of shoes. Our television 


m-} set is old, but we go for weeks with- 
of } out turning it on anyway. My wife 
da. prefers non-store clothes. We have life 
; of | and hospitalization insurance and pay 
pic.) full prices for almost everything. We 
nge} do tithe. 

um-} The brother cannot live on $4,400, 
but he could do better in certain de- 
partments. For instance, a four-year- 
old car can be bought from scratch for 
less than $80 a month for 12 months. 
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I drive 12,000 to 15,000 miles a year 
on 5¥4 cents a mile, total or less than 
his operation costs. And as for vaca- 
tions, one can camp with a borrowed 
tent and stove in the nearest state or 
national park for almost nothing. .. . 
His official board needs to repent, but 
ministerial self-pity will not accom- 
plish it. 
Wes Ley STEPHENS 
Colonial Hills Methodist Church 
East Point, Ga. 


Epiror: Wasn’t the article in the 
wrong magazine? 
A living salary for a minister is 


an ethical matter, since the minister 
is far too busy to carry on additional 
employment, and his wife is too busy 
to do outside work. 

Lay people should know it, and 
if they forget it, they should be re- 
minded. 

Watton N. Bass 

Methodist Church 

New Bern, N.C. 


Epitor: My salary is the same as 
the author’s, and I also have three 
children. I serve not one church but 
two, and they are 25 miles apart. 

My car is a year old, and one more 
year of payments at $95 a month will 
make it mine. I drive it 30,000 miles 
a year at an annual expense of $1,400, 
including depreciation. 

Our television set is new, and we 
are paying on it, but have only a third 
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of the price yet to pay. My wife gets 
new clothes before I do. Last year 
she paid about $75 for new dresses. 
I could use a new pair of shoes, and 
the next time I am in a shoe store 
I'll buy them. 

I give the church a tithe and I 
have an insurance program, although 
the price of social security is too high 
for me. 

We preachers ought not to develop 
a “depression psychosis.” 

Rosert J. STEMME 

Methodist Church 

Garden City, S.D. 


What Can We Do? 


Epiror: You are right, I believe, 
in saying [“On the Record,” April, 
page 3] that we lack a philosophy of 
the “call” to the ministry and of Chris- 
tian vocation in general. 

What can we do about it? 

Westey D. OsBorNE 

Searing Memorial Methodist 

Church 

Albertson, 


N.2 


About Liberalism 


Eprror: Your editorial on liberalism 
(“Has Liberalism Had It?” May 
page 3] shows that liberalism still 
surely has it. Anyone who has 
studied the course of Christian 
thought through the centuries well 
knows you wrote a profound truth 
when you concluded, “neo-liberalism 
may yet follow neo-orthodoxy.” 

Here’s hoping that may come soon. 
Neo-orthodoxy has already made its 
contribution. It denies the funda- 
mental unity of the world and man 
and God. It stresses too much the 
doctrine that religion is wholly and 
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only from the side of God. It is initial- 
ly so, but that is not all. 
A. W. Nac_Ler 
Retired professor of church history 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


| 
Figures Corrected 
Epitor: Referring to the chart of | 
salaries of effective Methodist minis- 
ters [June, page 64-5], I note that the 
average salaries quoted are those com- 7 
puted for the biennium ending in I; 
1955, not 1957, as stated on the graph. § in < 
T. A. STAFFORD 
Research Department — inte 
General Board of Pensions a pl 
Chicago, Til. altar 
The New Curistian ApvocatTE re- J pm, 
grets that it was misinformed as to 
the date of the figures.—Eps. 
What Is a Sermon? mitt 
Eprror: With Roy DeLamotte’s : serv 
article, “Is the Sermon a Work of | ©®S 
Art?” [June, page 14], you ask | 
“What is a sermon?” sali 
I am wondering whether preaching } resey 
that places the emphasis on the mes- 
sage rather than the vehicle is not in | ARC 
itself good art. The essence of att | Sis 
forms is certainly not the goal of art. | an a 
But ought we neglect the vehicle; | new 
that is, the method of preaching, i} whic 
order to lift up the message? Is there | have; 
no other alternative? Paul’s “foolish-} My 
ness of preaching” does not require us gatio 
to do foolish preaching. It is only folly } archi 
to those who cannot hear, so let us} Th 
not muddy up the water with um on 
known, unacceptable thought pattern | | dee 
so that none can hear. 
r in sc 
VERNON PaysINGER | Rey 
The Methodist Church | sued 
West Memphis, Ark. inten 
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We Want 
fo Know 


PROTESTANT “ALTARS” 
Is it proper to speak of an 
in a Protestant church? 


se 


“altar” 


_ 


Strictly speaking, we have com- 
munion tables, not altars. An altar ts 
a place of sacrifice. A Roman Catholic 
altar is where Christ ts sacrificed each 
time mass ts said.—Ep. 


es 


Ss 


—— come. cea 
ee — 


CONSECRATING THE ELEMENTS 
Could a student pastor, not per- 
mitted to officiate at Communion 
service, have an ordained minister 
consecrate elements for later use? 


No, there is nothing in Methodist 
polity to permit this plan. We do not 


1g | reserve the Sacrament.—Ep. 

s- | 

in | ARCHITECT’S JOB 

st} Six months ago, our church hired 
rt. | an architect to develop plans for a 


le; | new building. He submitted a design, 
in ! which our committee accepted. We 


ere} haven’t seen him since that time. 
sh-} My question: What does a congre- 
us | gation have the right to expect of its 
lly } architect? 
2 | The architect's fee (about eight per 
| cent of construction cost) is usually 
rns | Ser 
| deemed sufficient to justify his spend- 
; | ing considerable time with the church. 


Many architects even become associate 
members. Yet, they do not want to 
intrude—Ep. 
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Order Any Book 


. « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl e Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 @ New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
l’ortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop * wr Seneuneey BOOK A in: 


TA, 72 Broad St. 












THOS" TON, 
LOS ANGELES, 52 


577 Boylston = 
44 Santa Monica Blvd, 












NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 
These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron ‘Ra. | Cleveland 15, Ohio 


The consistent advertisers in 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


merit your patronage. 







FOLDING 
. BANQUET 
TABLES¢ CHAIRS 
Direct 
Prices & 


‘S= Discounts 


To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
The Monroe Company 


"4 WRITE FOR Free CATALOG \\\ 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES = 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPL 291 SCRANTON2, ae 
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F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require 


| oversimplification of the facts and the | 


| plaintiffs sued 


decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in indi- 
vidual cases differ so widely that it is 
dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: Trustees of Forest 
Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., held 
a congregational election to determine 


whether to purchase a schoolhouse as | 


a church home. The congregation 
voted for the purchase, but 17 affirma- 
tive votes were cast by minors. The 
for an_ injunction, 


| claiming minors have no right to vote 


where real property is involved. Dis 
qualifying the votes would have re- 
versed the election outcome. 
lower court denied the injunction. 


Decision: The higher court re- 
viewed the church’s custom and found 
that minors had voted before on mat- 
ters put to the congregation. It held 


| that all congregation members have 
| equal voting power. The decision of 
| the lower court was thus affirmed. | 


[Gotpen v. Brooks, Ky., 276 SW 


2d, 670 (1955) ] 
NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what 1s said, 
you have been awake tn the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Is Killing Most Important? 


Ir WE may judge by the actions of 
great states, and by the public 
opinion, it is a characteristic of homo 
sapiens that he is more anxious to kill 
his enemies than to stay alive him- 
We was 

Who are the heroes whom we in 
England most admire? The answer 
is easy. Compare the height of the 
Nelson monument with the height of 
the statues to Shakespeare, Newton, 
or Darwin. This will give you the 
exact proportion in which we con- 
sider the extermination of enemies 
more important than services to man- 
kind as a whole. 
—Berrranp RusseLu in The Sunday Times 


of London and Public Interest, Inc. as re- 
printed in The Saturday Review. 


The Church’s Moral Problem 
Suc jGESTIONS that the law may 


be circumvented or violated in race 
matters presents a moral issue to the 
Church. The Church, by silence and 
inaction, by remaining supine, may 
condone, if not approve, such policy. 

If religion is actually to be a force 
in the lives of men, it cannot retreat 
when confronted by a moral crisis. 
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To do so is to abdicate its authority 
in the field of ethics. When, later, it 
seeks to set up standards of conduct 
in other fields, it may be reminded of 
its failure in this particular area. 
More, it will be haunted and its ef- 
fectiveness blunted by its own con- 
sciousness of failure. 


—Marion A. Wricnt, former president, 
Southern Regional Council 


Preserving Our Principles 
ARE we slowly but surely abdicat- 


ing our responsibilities as citizens and 
free men and accepting an increasing 
degree of governmental control while 
the outward appearance of our institu- 
tions seems to be unimpaired? 

If we continue along this road, the 
time may come when we will be un- 
able to choose our own careers, change 
jobs, start a business, buy or sell prop- 
erty, take out a mortagage, move from 
place to place, borrow money, or even 
send our children to college without 
getting permission from some govern- 
ment bureaucrat. This will surely hap- 
pen unless everyone of us as citizens 
is alert to restore our fundamental 
principles to full vigor; unless we are 
determined to preserve the substance 
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as well as the forms of representative 
government. 

If it is done at all, it will have to 
be done by people—by you and me 
and our neighbors and associates in 
our various communities. I venture to 
say there is no one prominent in our 
political life today who wants to be 
an American Caesar. There is no one 
who would not resent and reject ab- 
solute authority, if it was nakedly 
offered and thrust upon him. 

The danger, I am convinced, does 
not lie in this direction. It lies in the 
tendency to place our trust in_per- 
sonalities rather than principles and 
to lull our consciences with the 
thought that the formalities of our 
constitutional system are being pre- 
served merely because we have the 
privilege of voting on election day. 
National 


address 


—Ernest G. SwicerT, president, 
Association of Manufacturers, in 
to 62nd Congress of American Industry. 


The Campus Challenges 
At DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


there is a large mural depicting a hos- 
pital scene. Standing around the table 
are several doctors in academic robes. 
They are delivering a skeleton baby 
from a skeleton mother—both also 
dressed in academic garb. 

On the wall behind the doctors are 
glass cabinets containing many other 
skeleton babies—each labelled ac- 
cording to the school or college which 
produced them. Through a window 
. .. one sees the world in flames. 

Thus an artist depicts our educa- 
tional scene: the propensity of our col- 
leges and universities for producing 
sterile minds with sterile ideas—while 
an anguished world cries for creative 


leadership. 
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The scene recalls Ezekiel’s “vision 
of the dry bones”—where? e 
all creatures were lifeless and * 1 
potent until the “Spirit of God was 
breathed upon them that they might | 
live.” 
wily, Wi 
Detroit, 


valley of 


Perrino, Central Methodist Church, | 
Mich. 


4 
A Student's Relationships} orc 
the 
me 


Tue proper climate for the college 

or university today, whether large or | 
small, whether supported one way or | 
another, and wherever located, is one | 
that relates the student to today’s} 
world. He must be awakened to 

three basic relationships: his relation. 

ship to nature, his relationship to so-f 
ciety, and his relationship to God. Not 

one, but all three, and all in an atmos} 
phere of intellectual freedom and} 
vigorous intellectual discipline. 


an 

ban 

hol 
1ea 


ing 


—Henry T. Heap, president of Ford 
Foundation, in address, “The Imperative 


for Creative Thinking Today in Church 5 


Colleges,” at Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Church Is “Period Piece"? Fu 
A HIGH proportion of industrial} rs 
Scotland has long ago decided the P™ 
church is a “period piece,” a harmless, f ra 
even graceful, antique in the midst of a 
streamlined furniture. Large solemn a 
books are being written about “com- = 
munication”: their burden is that wep 
are out of touch with modern man. Is} be 
it very wise, in such a setting, to di-? a 


rect the representative of the church] 
to move about like a ghost from the} 
18th century, with heavy laces at his} 
cuffs . symbols of the class that 
need not use their lilywhite hands? 


—GeorceE MacLeop, moderator, Church af 
Scotland, in Life and Work. 
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it’s 


A portable hot plate allows your 
groups to serve refreshments wherever 
110-volt 
meeting rooms, classrooms—or it may be 


there’s a outlet—in social and 
an auxiliary to the kitchen range during 
banquet cooking. It’s large enough to 
hold two 16-quart stockpots. Made of 
heavy-duty stainless steel with self-clean- 
ing burners, 3-heat switches. H-1 





Funds limited for duplicating equip- 
ment? 
printing 


But in need of a machine for 

bulletins, newsletters, an- 
postcards? Then _ this 
fluid duplicator (manual or electric) fills 
the bill without the 
budget. High quality, though purposely 
low-priced. Combines 


nouncements, 
overpowering 
operating ease, 
quiet efficiency. Turns out 2 copies per 


second; handles paper or cards from 3x5 


to 9x14. H-3 




































° 

9 
Make it easy to choose a book. Pro- 
mote greater interest in the use of your 
church library. Here is a tool to help 
your Good Literature Committee. Dis- 
play current or recommended reading on 
this mobile book truck. Angle-shelving 
allows high visibility, use from both 
books to 
classes for easy access. 16 feet of storage. 


Maple and steel finish. H-4 


sides. Transport reference 


more information write 
“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will 
be sent to the manufacturers. 


To get 


Must you squint 
over your 
notes at an 
quately lighted pul- 
pit? This portable 


sermon 
inade- 


with a 
shaded 


easel-light 
ee bronzed, 
lamp that takes two 
25 or 40-watt bulbs, 
fits all lecterns, most pulpits. Adjustable 
reflector prevents light leakage that dis- 
tracts listeners. Valuable for pianist or 
choir director. May be attached perma- 
nently. 12x15. H-2 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Senne ie? Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
Minimum $4.5 CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE or ‘PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago I1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


___ BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED —__ 


ESTABLISHED METHODIST CHURCH in large 
mid-western city desires full time Director of 
Christian Education or an ordained associate 
minister. Good facilities. Excellent opportunity. 
Box _A-9, NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


RESORTS 


THE CHEL TENHAM—Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Rooms Running Water Moderate — Near 
Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial Discounts. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


BOOKS Pages 
INO vc.nbceeweseweseeatesaee . 98 
IID 50 1G wok bei eew ees 91 
Methodist Publishing House ...... 95, 121 

CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
City Gaines Beatiakty, TRG... cccscncoes 5 
EEE TT eee ee eT .121 
J. P. Redington & Company .......... 5, 121 

INSURANCE 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union ........ 5 

VESTMENTS 
Parsons & Parsons Company ...........- 121 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Methodist Publishing House 
2nd cover, 3rd cover 2 
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One Ou Ws. 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” ' 


JUST AFTER the name “presiding 
elder” was changed to “district super- 
intendent,” I went to preach in onej 
of my district churches. Presenting me, 
the pastor said, “We are happy to 
have our former presiding elder here.” | 

Then, remembering that my fam-| 











ily was in the congregation, he added, | = 
“Oh, yes, and we are happy to have 

the former wife of our presiding elder , by E 

with us.” - In 

—Wi.uM B. Stack, Denton, Tex. won 

in | 

LITTLE BETTY had attended a heav 
talk by a returned missionary. her | 

“What did he tell you about the} mat 
heathen?” asked her grandmother. 

“Oh, he said that they were often > THE’ 
very hungry, and when they beat on) py y 
their tum-tums, it could be heard for f In 
miles.” Ce : lea 

—North Carolina Christian Advocate 
| mov 

A DISTRICT SUPERINTEND-| whe 
ENT’S teen-age daughter: “You may | a 
think you’re a big wheel, but the only m4 “4 
reason you’re not a square is because f = 
they can’t roll.” 

‘LIVE 

A PREACHER, going into the by H 
pulpit, was chagrined to discover 
that he had left the all-important A 
manuscript at home. p Ashi 

To the startled congregation he of ck 
said, “Since I have forgotten my man) “ 
uscript, I’ll have to depend on they Jo" 
Lord for my message today. Nextf - 

| Sunday, I'll try to do better.” a 
AUG 
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| SEE GOD IN THE ROCKS 
AND STARS 


by Erna Clark 


Inspiring personal testimony by a 
woman who finds God’s handiwork 
in the lonely desert and majestic 
heavens after her faith is rocked by 
her husband’s death. Plenty of sermon 
material here. 


THEY WEAR THE ‘YOKE’ BEHIND WALLS 
by William L. Worden 


In penitentiaries where hardened 
criminals are housed, the Yokefellow 
movement is finding recruits. Here, 
where a man’s relationship with God 
must be carried on under the scornful 
eyes of other inmates, many are find- 
ing real faith. This is the story of one 
such prisoner. 


‘LIVE OR DIE, | MUST RIDE!’ 
by Hartzell Spence 

A fascinating biography of Bishop 
Asbury written by a leading scholar 
of church history. Accompanying this 
are selections from Asbury’s own 
journal and eight pages of breath-tak- 
ing, colorful photographs: “In the 
Smokies ... Along the Asbury Trail,” 
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covering much of the ground Bishop 
Asbury traveled back when this coun- 
try was young. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR FARMERS? 
by Charles B. Shuman 


Timely reading for every American, 
whether farmer or big city dweller. 
Readerviews—including one from a 
bishop—thrash out the surging prob- 
lem of the future of the rural church. 
You can’t afford to miss this one. 


ORGANIZE YOURSELF OUT 
OF THE BLUES 


by Mary B. Turner 


This month’s Together in the Home 
feature is a natural for every housewife 
in your congregation. In it, a woman 
who has experienced the boredom and 
frustration of daily routine tells how 
she won an important victory for her- 
self and her family—and set their 
lives on a triumphant new course. 


PETS BEYOND PRICE 
by Barbara Paige 


To teach a child love, responsibility, 
and devotion, give him a pet. That is 
the advice of this mother, who feels 
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strongly that it is by caring for de- 
pendent animals that a child learns 
love for those who must look up to 
him. This will be of interest to every 
member in the family. 


COUNTRY DEACONESS 


a Pictorial 


A four-page, black and white pic- 
torial, taken by a staff photographer 
and showing the meaningful life lived 
by a young Methodist deaconess serv- 
ing in the rural South today. Here is 
an intimate close-up of Methodism for 
youth interested in Christian vocations 
—and for every member in your con- 
gregation, too. 


THE BELLS IN OUR LIVES 
by Donald C. Peattie 

If you’ve ever worshiped in a 
church with a bell—and who hasn’t? 
—this is for you. Mr. Peattie, with 
anecdote and sincerity, brings home 
the significance of bells in the life of 
every man. What better sermon illus- 
tration from life could you find than 
this? 


CASA MATERNA: HOME FOR 
NAPLES ‘BAMBINOS’ 


a Pictorial 

In the Italian city of Naples, a 
Methodist minister looked years ago 
into the eyes of an orphaned child. 
What he saw changed his life—and, 
as a result, today our church sup- 
ports one of the world’s most deserv- 
ing orphanages. This picture story 
takes you inside to meet the children 
and the men and women who are giv- 
ing their lives to serve them. This will 
doubtless be of help in rallying sup- 
port for other worthwhile projects in 
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which you and your church members 
are interested. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE 
by Russell Annabel ; 


What happens when an unbeliever 
comes face to face with a crisis in| 
which the life of the boy he loves is 
at stake? You will find the answer in 
this portrayal of an embittered Arctic | 
pilot and the Eskimos who came tof 
love him. ' 

t 
TREASURES OF THE BEACH 


by A. B. Jordan } 


Hobby Alley this month takes you | 
along the nation’s beaches and tof 
many an unlikely spot in a search for | 
one of natures true works of art—a| 
shell. This tells about shell collecting | 
and its significance which may have 
escaped you. As a sidelight, be sure | 
to read Nature’s Tranquilizers by Dr. 
Harold Case, an accompanying sub- 
feature. Dr. Case, president of Meth- 
odist-related Boston University, not 
only collects shells but uses them in 
an unusual way in his conkeoeillll 





with students, parents, and faculty. 

There may be a valuable tip for you F 
here! 
A LOAN OF HONOR ! 


by Andre Maurois 


An unusual story with a challeng: 
ing message! Help to a young couple 
is given in a unique way by a friend 

—and the repayment benefits a strug: 
gling artist. A starring example ot 
how a good deed may reap redound 
to the benefit of unseen persons. 

This Reader’s Choice article will 
provide inspiration for many families 
—and sermons. 
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Sauel PRINTED-TO-ORDER ENVELOPES 


COST LESS IF YOU ORDER EARLY! 


Now you CAN GET low seasonal 
prices on printed-to-order offering 
envelopes any time of the year! Re- 
gardless of the time your Church 
year begins—whether in January, 
June, October or any other date— 
you can benefit by the new low 
prices if you place your order well 
in advance of the first dating on 
your envelopes. 


Just Look at the Features! 
e Choice of Colored Stock 
e Methodist Stewardship Messages 
@ Quick-Opening Features 
e Handy Cartons 
2 


Choice of Weekly, Semi-Monthly 
or Monthly Sets 


A Size and Design 
For Your Every Need 


Printed-to-order offering enve- 
lopes are available in five different 
sizes and six different styles. 
Whether your church is large or 
small, there’s a size and design to 
suit your particular need. You 
can set up your envelopes to con- 
form exactly to your financial 
record system—you can promote 
giving to any particular project— 
you can save your church treasurer 
hours of work and insure accurate 
records with offering envelopes 
printed-to-order. 


NAME sexe sie end Te 
CURRENT EX FNSES 
and BENEVOLENCES 


MY OFFERING TO THE WORK OP 
CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 


THROUGH 
The Ellimunod Methodist Church 


t FACH TIME how mon tele deed 


DUPROVEMENTS OTHER (Speahy) 


9......-20----; - $ 
Please bring or send rou envelope regu! 


t.—.... 


The Lord love: 


a8 OAT RORY PeRL eens coves 


Write for Free Folder 
and Special Order Blank! 


We will send you a free folder con- 
taining prices and other specifications, 
as well as a convenient order blank 
to use when ordering your custom- 
printed envelopes. Write us today! 





The Methodist Publish ing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 ¢@ Chicago 11 
Detroit 1 ¢ Kansas City 6 
Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 


° Cincinnati 2 > 


Dallas 1 
New York 11 
San Francisco 2 


Nashville 2. « 
Richmond 16 


Shop at our Skene STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St. 


Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. « 


¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 









What Is an Offering? (A Panel) 


Men, Women, and the Church . . . Madeline Barot 


Intermediate Offensive ... . William N. Plymat 


John Milton Still Speaks—on Freedom Vernon Bigler 


Books of Interest to Pastors . 


They Say . 


When Do YouwNeed a Multiple Staff . John H. Shope 
Films for Churches ..... . . Harry C. Spencer 
We Welcome Vacationers. . . .Peggy Ann Reynolds 
It’s an Idea . 

The Church and the Law . . . F. Murray Benson 


It’s New 


We Started a Teen Canteen .. William C. Schultz 
The Story Behind a Library . . . . Ruth S. Smith 


On the Record ...... . Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor . 

We Want to Know. 
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GARRETT BIBICAL INSTITUTE 
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